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For the Companion. | 
DICK AND THE RING. 
' By Rufus Sargent. 

The mineral springs at one of our noted water- 
ing-places are in many cases just below the sur- 
face of the ground; and boys are employed to 
dip the waters up for persons who wish to drink. 

Not long ago one of these boys, a round-faced, 
happy-looking fellow, called Dick, met with an 
adventure that promised to result very unpleas- 
antly for him. 

One hot afternoon in August he was sitting be- 
side his little well of sparkling water, chatting 
with a policeman, named Robin, whose “beat’’ 
was in the park where the spring was situated. 
The man often stopped to talk with Dick, and 
the two had grown to be quite friendly. 

“Not much doing, eh, Dick *’’ said Robin, lean- 
ing over the balustrade and looking down. 

“No,” replied Dick. “I don't believe half the 
people were here to-day that came yesterday. 
I'm glad of it, for it’s too hot to work,’’ and he 
looked thoightfully at his long-handled dipper. 

“[haven’t seen old Mrs. Raynor here this after- 
noon,” said Robin. “She has never missed com- 
ing before, that I remember.’’ 

“O, she’ll come,” replied the boy, with a more 
cheerful tone, “and I’d rather dip her a hundred 
glasses of water than not.” 

“You’re a favorite of hers, I guess,’ 
in, langhing to himself. 

“Don’t know about that; but what I do know 
is, that I’m no favorite of that grandson of 
hers.”’ 

“No, nor [ shouldn’t want to be,”’ 
the other. ‘“‘He’s a bad stick, and 
at the club-house reg’ lar.”” 

“Well, he don’t look any too good to gamble.” 

“Ah, get up, Dick! Here she comes in her, 
carriage now,’ said the policeman; “and the 
precious young man with her; and there’s a lot | 
of folks coming round the corner near the deer- 
park.”’ 

Dick was soon busy plying his dipper and 
passing up the dripping tumblers. There were 
nearly a score of ladies and gentlemen, some of | 
whom made up faces at the disagreeable taste | 
of the water, while others drank glass after glass | 
with great apparent relish. 

Presently there came forward an aged lady 
with a sweet, pale face. She was richly dressed, 
and leaned upon the arm of a fast-looking young 
man of about twenty-five. These were Mrs. Ray- 
nor and her grandson. 

“Good-morning, Dick,” said the lady, with a 
smile,” and Dick smiling back, passed her one 
of the fresh tumblers before she had time to ask 
for it. 

The foppish young man looked down at him 
loftily. “Dip me a fresh one,” he said, in a 
crusty tone. 

“Why not take one of these glasses, Arthur?’* 
asked the lady. “They are all alike.” 

“No, no; I'll have some right ont of the} 
spring,”’ cried he, irritably. ‘Come, young man, 
do you hear 2” | 

Dick complied, though he could hardly help | 
wishing that the water was hot instead of cold. 

The lady drank two glasses, and seemed great- | 
ly refreshed. Dick always felt grateful for her 
kind manner towards him, and would have been 
glad to have done something more for her than | 
just to serve her with a drink or two at the spring. 
She alw ays said “Thank you,”’ when he handed | 
her a glass of water, and somehow that seemed to | 
him too much pay. Her way of saying it was so 
Pleasant and gentle he had felt many a “thank 
you” in his heart, but there was no opportunity 
to speak it. 

Robin, the policeman, still lingered near the 
spring, now looking down pleased to see Dick 
80 busy, now turning to pass a word with some 
acquaintance. | 

Mrs. Raynor had taken off her right glove be- | 
fore she drank the water, and as she turned 
away from the iron ledge, where she had re-| 


* said Rob- 


responded 
gambles up 


” 





| family diamond. 





DICK AND 


side, close to the stone edge of the well. 


was a chance for Dick. Quick as thought he 


picked up the glove, but as he did so, he saw a| such a strait before. 


Here | 


THE RING. 


Arthur publicly exposed. 
household! Dick had 


A thief in her own 
never found himself in 
He was half bewildered, 


bright gold ring roll into the little sluice or gut-! but he held his peace. 


ter, through which the waste water flowed away. 

At the same instant the ring disappeared. 
the flash of along, white hand through the 
railing accounted for it. The hand had a red 


ron 


| sear, and belonged to the foppish young man, 


Mrs. Raynor’s grandson. 

All this Dick perceived, though it passed in a 
second of time. Only one other pair of eyes saw 
the ring fall, and that long, white hand, with the 
red scar, flash through the iron railing. Dick 
handed back the glove to the lady with a bow. 

“Thank you, again. You are a nice boy.” 

But in a moment her face assumed an expres- 
sion of deep concern. While putting on her 
glove she discovered her loss. 

“My ring is gone. I must have dropped it | 
here. It was an heir-loom, and contained an old | 
it for any thing.” 

If any one had noticed Dick’s face it must 
have betrayed his astonishment now, as he 
glanced at Arthur Raynor and saw that he made 
no sign. In the simplicity of his heart, he took 
it for granted that the young man would restore 
the ring to his grandmother immediately. 

Of course the interest of all the bystanders was 
excited, and a search for the lost jewel was at 
once begun. Everybody looked eagerly about, 


on the pavement, and inside under the iron fence, | 


and the anxiety betrayed by the venerable lady 

communicated itself to the whole company. 
Dick, almost overcome at the villany of the 

grandson, who engaged in the hunt with as 


| much eagerness as the rest, and feeling that to 


expose him would only bring sorrow and shame 
to the kind lady whom he loved, forbore to utter 


|a word. But he did not join in the search, for 


he knew it was useless, and he felt sick at heart 
and became pale and agitated. 

Before long he began to sec that he was mis- 
trusted, and that faces were turned suspiciously 
towards him, and even gentle Mrs. Raynor her- 
self glanced at him with a strangely pained ex- 
pression that he understood too well. 

Suddenly a harsh voice cried out, “Policeman, 
search that boy.” 

It was Mrs. Raynor’s grandson that spoke. 

Dick turned and fixed his eyes for a moment 
upon the man, who returned the look with a de- 
fiant stare. Innocent as he was, the poor boy 
could not bring himself to expose the thief pub- 
licly. Naturally amiable and uncombative, his 
regard for his aged friend overruled his fears for 
himself even now. He must spare her feelings. 
| Surely the truth could come out some other way, 


I would not have parted with | 


But 


| thing about this. 


The iron gate was opened, and old Robin went 
down into the little enclosure. 

“Hold, officer!” Mrs, Raynor interposed, plead- | 
ingly; “I cannot believe that the lad knows any 

“Pshaw!*? broke in the 
ously; “who else knows 
ring? Didn’t he pick up the glove? 
search him, policeman.” 

The officer laid his hand kindly on Dick’s 
shoulder. The eyes of the man and the boy met. | 

Robin’s, spoke a great deal, Dick understood the | 
look that was in them. He then followed his 
trusty old friend up to the pavement, and sub- 
mitted to have his pockets searched. | 

Robin made thorough work. One after an- | 
| other he explored the thin garments with a)! 
practiced hand, turning every pocket wrong side | 
out. There were strings, marbles, a jack-knife, 
a five-cent nickel and a few pennies; but no ring | 


grandson, contemptu- | 
any thing about the 
You better | 


| 


“ame to light. 37 
“He's hid it somewhere!” said Arthur Ray- 


nor, “I demand that he be put under arrest and 
held for further examination.” 

“No, no,” said several voices, “Let the boy 
go,”’ and the aged owner of the lost ring put in 
her plea with the others. | 

“Don’t press the matter, Arthur,” she said. | 
“T presume the ring has fallen into some crevice 
| here.” 

“Bless you, the thief has probably swallowed 
it!’ cried the young man, excitedly. “I know 
these little Arabs’ tricks. That ring is too valu- 
able to be given up so easily. I shall be glad, | 
of course, if the boy is found innocent; but it | 
should be shown beyond all doubt.”’ j 

“It’s no use doin’ that,” remonstrated Robin. | 
“Their aint a honester boy” but he checked 

| himself. It was his business to hear people’s 
complaints; not to answer them. 

There was no help for it. In less than an hour 
Dick was taken before a justice, where com- 
plaint was entered against him. But as the evi- 

| dence offered was not sufficient to even impli- 
cate him, he was discharged. 

The matter might have ended here—but it did 
not. 

Dick was free, but his freedom did not make 
him happy. He well knew that, notwithstand- 
ing his discharge, so long as the ring remained 
undiscovered, he would be suspected by some 


” 





people of having secreted it, and it was his bit-| 
terest thought that the gentle and sweet-faced | : 
| Search him, and I think you will find in his pock- 


| lady, too, might at last believe him guilty, 
| And then his blood boiled with righteous re- 


|all this trouble upon him. 


| the door of which 


But how could he 
tell all he knew without breaking her heart? 

Uncertain what to do, he wandered off by him- 
self, and clambering over a fence, sat down in a 
grove of trees, There the sense of his hard lot 
came to him more and more acutely every min- 
ute, as he thought what had happened. 
Bowing his head on his hands he wept bitterly. 
He lingered in the grove until long after the sun 
went down; then, hungry and disheartened, he 
returned to the town. i 

Here he purchased some cheap cakes at a ba- 


over 


‘ker’s shop and ate them, after which he strolled 


back to the spring, where he hi ud passed so many 
pleasant hours. 

The moon was shining, and the deserted paths 
and the huge trees seen through the bars of the 
park-fence looked very lonely and desolate. 

Dick crept in at a little side gate, and sat down 
in the shadow near the spring, alone with his 
own sad thoughts. But again and again, to his 
eyes, the place seemed peopled by an excited 
company, and the scene of the afternoon, with 
all the threatening movements and suspicious 
faces, repeated itself before his heated fancy. 

Nine o'clock struck, and still Dick sat by the 
spring, weary and distressed, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. Soon all the streets near by were si- 
lent, and but few people passing. The innumer- 
able windows in the great hotels were all aglow, 
and there were sounds of music in the distance. 

In a little while he heard, close to the park- 
gate, the angry barking of a dog. The animal 
| seemed to have attacked seme person, for at the 
same time the tones of a man sounded in loud 
and profane remonstrance, evidently in a violent 
effort to drive the dog away. 

Dick recognized the voice. It was that of 
Mrs. Raynor’s grandson, Arthur. He ran to see 
what he was doing. An impression, born of the 
half-desperate mood he was in, impelled him to 
track his guilty accuser, perhaps confront him. 
| In some way he might be able to bring the affair 
of the diamond ring to a settlement that very 
night. 

He approached the place where. the contest 
with the dog was going on, and found that the 
| owner of the animal had just called him off, and 
that Arthur was moving rapidly away. 

Dick followed him. They went on and on to 
another part of the town, one walking quickly, 


i the other following, sometimes resolving to ap- 


proach the man and speak to him—and then hes- 
itating to encounter him. , 
Raynor approached a low, dark house, over 
an iron arm bracket reached 
out from the wall, holding at its end three gilt 
balls that gleamed in the moonlight. 
He hastily mounted the steps, and was about 
to enter the door when Dick, nerved to a fierce 
queeiation, leaped forward and called him. 
“Wait a minute, sir!”’ he cried. “I know what 
you’re going todo. You are going to pawn that 
| ring that ~~ stole from your grandmother this 
afternoon.’ 
Arthur started back thunderstruck. He stared 
| speechlessly at the boy, who appeared to have 
risen up out of the ground to accuse him, and 


|had help been on hand at the instant, Dick 


would haye had him completely in his power. 
| But they were alone, and the young fellow 
quickly saw his advantage, and recovered his in- 
solent confidence. 

Hearing steps approaching, he turned his head 
and saw by the light of the moon the brass but- 
tons of a policeman. Springing forward and 
seizing Dick by the collar, he dragged him down 
the street, shouting, “Police, police!” at the top 
of his voice. 

The officer hurried up. Dick, breathless with 
struggling and furious at the new turn of affairs, 
could not utter a single intelligent sound. 
said Arthur to the 
him here. 





“Here is a young thief,” 
officer, “I have been waiting for 


et a diamond ring that was lost this afternoon 


placed her empty glass, the glove dropped in- Tt would kill good-hearted Mrs. Raynor to see! sentment at the wickedness which had broaght ' by Mrs. Raynor, at the Soda Spring, 
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papers,) and was only too eager to assist at clear- 
ing up the mystery that hung about the matter. 

He commenced a vigorous search of Dick’s 
pockets. It was short but effectual. Imagine 
the poor boy’s amazement and distress when the 


officer withdrew his hand from his jacket, and | 


held up the ring! 


outside pocket of Dick’s jacket. 

It was not the first time that guilt and inno- 
cence have suddenly changed places. The craf- 
ty nephew played his part to perfection. He 
pounced upon the jewel with an exclamation of 
joy. 

“Ah, it’s the very one; the very diamond!” 

“Come along, then!” cried the officer, gruffly. 
And for the second time Dick found himself a 
prisoner. 

The three hurried to the nearest station-house. 
Dick all the while protesting his innocence. 
Even in that hour of danger and exasperating 
injustice, he was not ready to speak all he knew, 
and bring shame upon the dear old lady who had 
always been kind to him. Not many, 
among the most generous of mankind—of boy- 


harmed. 

After a lonely night in a cell Dick was con- 
ducted before the same magistrate who had dis- 
missed him the day before. 

Poor Dick stood trembling in every limb. 
Young Raynor was there, tall, self-possessed and 
very polite; and the sturdy officer, with his 
glazed cap in one hand, and his club with its red 
tassel, in the other. 

“State your complaint, sir,’’ said the justice 
to Arthur. And the young man told over again 
the story he had concocted, with the strong addi- 
tion which the incident of last evening had fur- 
nished him. 

“He had followed the boy,’ he said, “to the 
pawnbroker’s, and had seized him just as he 
was about to enter the door.” 

He spoke with the softest voice and in the 
most positive manner, at the same time express- 
ing the greatest regret for what had happened. 

Only once while he was speaking, Dick, goad- 
ed beyond endurance by the coolness of his false- 
hoods, broke out, “Z/e didn’t, he didn’t. I fol- 
lowed him there!”’ 

But what could the incoherent outcry of a poor 


boy avail against the plain statement of the rich, | 


smooth-spoken grandson of Mrs. Raynor? The 
justice silenced him, and the young man went 
on to the end. When he had finished, the police- 
man reported what he knew of the matter, after 
which Dick was given to understand that he 
could tell his story, if he had one to tell. 

It was a rather forlorn privilege, the chance to 
speak, now that every mind was made up 
against him—too much like the criminal’s late 
chance just before his sentence, or even like the 
convict’s last chance on the gallows. As it was, 
Dick’s agitation rather hurt than helped the ef- 
fect of his words. He saw and felt this himself; 
and it made him desperate. Overcome with fear 
and sorrow, he ran to the justice, and seizing his 
hand, he cried, 

“1 did not take the ring, sir! 
as if I did; but—but J did not! 
all, sir, but I didn’t steal. 
couldn't steal!” 

And here the unhappy boy broke down entire- 
ly. He stood sobbing, unable to utter another 
word. 


I know it looks 
I can’t tell you 
I wouldn’t steal! I 


The picture of his misery excited some pity; 
but the case seemed a clear one against him, and 
it was plain that the magistrate so regarded it, 
and there was not a gleam of hope for poor 
Dick. 

Just as the sheriff was about ordering Dick to 
his cell there was a stir in the little court-room. 
Old Robin came in, and after going to the sheriff 
and whispering to him a few minutes, he was 
told to state what he knew. 

“I was standing,” he said, “by Soda Spring, 
Your Honor, yesterday afternoon, at the time 
the diamond ring was lost. I saw it fall from 
Mrs. Raynor’s glove, and J saw a long, white 
hand dart through the iron railin’, quick as a 
flash, and pick it out of the waste-qutter. The 
hand had a red mark on’t. 1 should like to ask 
that gentleman there to take off his gloves.” 
And Robin looked Arthur sharply in the eye. 
The justice seconded the request of the witness, 
and Arthur, changing color, tried to laugh. 

“Certainly, I will take off my gloves if you 
wish.”’ He did so; but be sure the young fop 
never found that little piece of toilet practice so 
hard work before in all his life. 

Old Robin came nearer. The reluctant gloves 
were drawn off at length, and there, on the right 
hand, was the red mark, 


The officer had already heard of the loss of the | 
ring, (an account of which was in the evening | coolness had all left him now. Again the inno- 








Young Raynor, in his strug- | lips than his own. The dear, old lady would in- 
gle with him, had succeeded in pushing it in the | deed receive the blow that he had meant to spare 





even | 
| of all this. 
kind fewer still—would consent to lie under a! 
clouds for a time, that a friend might not be | 





For an instant no one spoke. Young Raynor’s 


cent and the guilty had changed places, and the 
false accuser stood quaking under a weight of 
shame that at least his late victim never felt. 
Dick’s emotions can be better imagined than de- 
seribed. 

The truth was now really told, and by other 


her, but he himself was free! 

“But,” cried the justice, finally, addressing 
Robin with great severity of voice and manner, 
“why did you not tell me of this yesterday? 
Why did you arrest this innocent boy ?” 

“Because, sir,” returned Robin, “because [ was 
acoward. I knew that Mrs. Raynor was one of 
the proprietors of the spring, and I believed 
she’d get me discharged if I exposed her grand- 
son. I thought if I took Dick it might all blow 
over, and that it would come right in the end 
somehow. But I’ve been in torments all night; 
and I came just now to ask your advice, when I | 
found the party here. I own that I did wrong, 
Your Honor.” 

“Dick,” said the justice, “I am heartily glad 
You are free once more. I shall see 
that you do not suffer the slightest wrong from 
what has occurred. As for you, young man,” 
said he, addressing Arthur Raynor, “your con- 
duct in this matter has placed you where you de- | 
serve no sympathy, and, I am bound to say, will | 





have none. You are indictable not only for | 
theft but for perjury, in supporting a false com- | 
plaint, and it will be my duty to consult whether | 
the public good may not require us to take ac- | 
tion against you. At present I leave you to the 
punishment of this public exposure, and if any | 
self-respect lingers in you this punishment will | 
be severe.”’ 

On the following day Dick was sent for to vis- 
it Mrs. Raynor at her hotel. 

Full of agitation, he entered her parlor and 
found her reclining upon a lounging-chair. She 
was ill, but she extended her hand to him, and 
made him sit by her and answer her questions. 

Little by little, in her gentle way, she drew 
from him the whole story of the part he had 
played in the affair of the ring, and the hard fight 
he had fought to save her from the pain of her 
grandson’s disgrace. “Dear boy, you shall not 
lose your reward,” she said, and she dismissed 
him with a handsome gift, promising to remem- 
ber him often. 

Weeks rolled away, and Mrs. Raynor’s grace- 
less grandson grew worse and worse. He wasted 
her money, spent his nights at the card-tables; in 
short, he became a confirmed blackleg, and she 
determined to disinherit him. 

One day she sent for Dick and confided to him 
her sad disappointment. “It has been the wish 
of my heart,” she said, “to make a home for 
some good boy who will be a son to mein my 
old age. Arthur has proved ungrateful, bad and 
deceitful. I have shielded him from punish- 
ment in several crimes, and now he has fled the 
country to escape the consequences of another. 
I must have some one to love. Your mother is 
dead. Let me take her place. I think your fa- 
ther will consent to let you live with me. Talk 
it over with him, and tell me your decision to- | 
morrow.” 

Next day the grateful boy went to his new 
home. 

Through Mrs. Raynor’s influence Robin was 
advanced, and his interests looked after, and 
Dick and he now meet every summer, one as a 
business man, in New York, and the other in the 
unaltered dignity of his policeman’s coat. 
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ASSURANCE. 


Mr. Samuel Lover, in his “Tales of Ireland,” 
gives this lively character-sketch, the original of 
which may be found to-day on the box of almost 
any “ould country” mail-coach: 

After many difficulties you reach your jour- 
ney’s end, and then the post-boy, as you have 
surmised, expects a good gratuity. You give 
him what you consider to be a handsome reward 
of his services, but still he is not contented. 

“Sure,” he says, “your honor wouldn’t mind 
another shillin’ ?” 

“No,” you reply; “I think I’ve paid you lib- 
erally.” 

“But you will consider the way I drove you, 
sir?” 

“Not a pleasant one, by any means.” 

“And the power of stories I told you!” 

“Some of which I have heard before.” 

“Well, then, give me another shillin’, sir, and 
I'll tell you somethin’ which I will undertake to 
say you never heard before.” 

“Very good; then, there’s a shilling. Now, 
what’s the story I have never heard before?” 


| low.’ 





“Well, then, of coorse yon honor remembers 





the three miles we came along with the cliff up- 
on one side of us?” 

“Remember it; I shall never forget it!” 

“Well, then, you don’t knows, sir, that I drove 
you them three miles without a linchpin!” 

Few stories so short could be so thrilling. We 
presume it made Mr. Lover’s blood tingle—for 
several reasons. 

—~@—_—___— 
For the Companion. 
NITA WHEELER’S MISTAKE. 
By Elizabeth A. 8. Chester. 

“Isn’t it perfectly horrid! We’re going to have 
that Winslow girl next door to us!” remarked 
Miss Nita Wheeler to her room-mate just after 
rooms had been assigned at the “Ely Female 
College.” 

“What of that?” responded Nell Chapman. 
“There’ll be plenty of other girls in the hall to 
associate with, if we don’t like her.” 

“That may be; but you can’t think how an- 
noying Miss Winslow’s familiarities are to me. 
She’s in my division, you know, and she ad- 
dresses me by my first name, just as Lou Wild, 
Nell Thornton, or any of the girls of our set do. 
Yesterday, when we were going down to lecture, 
she actually threw her arm around me, and said, 
‘Wont you please let me look at your notes on 
yesterday’s lecture, Nita; I’ve mislaid mine.’ 
Nita, indeed! I just looked at her and said, ‘I 
don’t think you could read my notes, Miss Wins- 
She didn’t know enough then to take 
away her hateful arm. I just detest this school. 
You have to associate with everybody!” 

“It’s dreadful!” ejaculated Nell. But Nell was 
just leaving the room, and Lou Wild, who passed 


| her in the hall, saw a sarcastic expression on her 


face. Nell was Judge Chapman’s daughter, and 
Nita was fond of referring to her as her ‘‘most 
intimate friend,” and of saying that she ‘“per- 
fectly adored her.”’ 

Nita was a somewhat piquant, rather pretty, 
very stylish young lady, who had so much to say 
about “‘first families,’ people who were “‘in soci- 
ety,” and people who were “not in society,” as 
to create a suspicion among her teachers and the 


older girls that the social position of her own | 


family was not just what she wished. People 
who are well assured in regard to their own 
position are not in the habit of referring to the 
subject, or worrying lest they may lose caste by 
making acquaintances beneath them. 

Mabel Winslow was a large, good - natured, 
plain-looking girl, entirely destitute of “style,” 
and apparently quite indifferent to matters of 
dress. To be sure, she was always neat, and could 
never be called “slouchy;’’ but then, she never 
seemed to care whether she were exactly in fash- 
ion or not. 

At the first glance Nita had decided that the 
Winslows couldn’t be “in society,’’ and, as she 
informed Nell Chapman, she “didn’t wish while 
at Ely to form any acquaintances which she 
could not recognize after leaving school; so that, 
though the girls in the same division were close- 
ly associated, Nita had persistently repelled all 
Mabel’s advances. 

“You so near! Why, isn’t that nice?” said 
Mabel, as she stepped out of 83 the evening after 
rooms had been assigned, and saw Nita on the 


| threshold of 81. 


“Indeed!” responded Nita, very distantly. 

Though Mabel could have had nothing what- 
ever to do with her location in the building, Nita 
appeared to imagine that she had come into No. 
83 that she might be near her, and cultivate her 
highly desirable acquaintance. She accordingly 
bore herself with the utmost reserve towards 
Mabel, and soon came to utterly ignore her 
neighborhood. 

Worse than that, she was so possessed with 
the idea that Mabel coveted her society, and was 
trying to push herself into her good graces, that 
she was once or twice positively rude to her in 
the class-room. 

Nell Chapman, on the contrary, though -she 
belonged to a higher class, and might naturally 
have been a little more exclusive and dignified, 
used to spend hours lounging on Mabel’s bed, 
telling stories, and—shall I say it—sucking ro- 
anges. 

“I don’t see how you can be so intimate with 
her. You don’t know who her people may be,” 
said Nita one day. 

“T believe I do, though,” replied Nell, with a 
twinkle in hereye. “She spoke the other day 
about her father having an interest in the ‘New 
York Central.’ Possibly he’s a brakeman.” 

“Quite likely.” 

Vacation came, and Nita, whose home was 
hundreds of miles from Ely, had received an in- 
vitation to visit Mrs. Brocklesbie, a friend of her 
mother, who lived in an adjacent State. After 
starting, Nita was somewhat disturbed to find 
Miss Winslow in the cars, 

“Your bete nois, Meb Winslow, lives in Win- 


ona; so you wont be lonely,” mischievously whis. 
pered Nell Chapman as she bade Nita good-by at 
the Samoset Junction. 

“Horrors!’’ responded Nita. 

Lou Wild and Nell Thornton, girls whoni Nita 
felt that she could associate with, went beyond 
the “Junction,” and the three established they, 
selves on seats facing each other, sociably en ugh, 
while Miss Winslow sat alone at the other end 
of the car. 

“I wonder who that nice-looking young man 
is that she’s talking with,” said Lou Wild, after 
one or two stations had been passed. 

“Some one whose acquaintance she has made 
on the way, probably,’’ said Nita. 

“No, it isn’t. He came in at the last station 
and shook hands with her. Isn’t he stylish” 
said Nell Thornton. 

“See, he’s going to get off at this station, 
Don’t she feel elated, though, at that handsome 
bow and touch of the hat!—assumed, of course,” 
remarked Miss Nita. 

Nell and Lou left the train before it reached 





Winona, and then Nita sat back with an air of 
dignity calculated to repel all advances. Very 
soon she drew a magazine from her pocket and 
began to read. In less than five minutes up the 
aisle came “Miss Winslow.” 

“Nellie Chapman told me you were going to 
Winona,” remarked she, seating herself beside 
Nita. 

“ll pay Nell for that,” thought Nita to her. 
self. She replied, with extreme coolness,— 

“T am.” 

“My home is in Winona. 
your stay there pleasant.”’ 

“T expect to be entertained by my friend, Mrs, 
Brocklesbie, thank you.” 

Nita turned a leaf of her magazine, and ap. 
peared entirely absorbed in its contents. Miss 
Winslow made no further attempts at conversa- 
tion. 7 

Winona village was three miles from the rail- 
road. Only one private carriage was in waiting 
at the depot. Deluded Nina walked up to it with 
an air of assurance. 

“Whose carriage is this?’ demanded she of 
the driver. 

“Gov. Winslow’s, miss,” said the driver, at the 
same time touching his hat deferentially to Miss 
Winslow, and handing her a note. 

Mabel read the note, and, with a quiet smile, 
passed it to Nita. It ran as follows: 

“My DEAR MEB,—Mr. Edmund Brocklesbie ex- 
pects a young lady from Ely, a Miss Wheeler, to 
spend the vacation at his house and, as he has no 
carriage to send for her, I proposed her riding up 
with you. It will doubtless be much pleasanter for 
her than coming up in a hack. 

“Your aff. 

Nita blushed scarlet. She was too confused 
to think clearly, or she might have decided to 
take a hack. But the driver hopped off his box, 


We will try to make 


FATHER.” 


Nita in. 

As soon as she recovered her composure a lit- 
tle, she addressed herself to the hitherto despised 
school-mate with the greatest affability. But 
there was a spice of mischief about Miss Meb. 
She leaned back now on the velvet cushions, as- 
suming Nita’s faovrite air of dignified reserve. 
It was her turn now, and Nina was greatly re 
lieved when the carriage stopped. 

“This is Mr. Brocklesbie’s, Miss Wheeler,” re- 
marked Miss Winslow, and the freezing polite- 
ness of manner with which she accepted Nita’s 
thanks was a capital piece of acting, to say the 
least. 

As the carriage door closed behind her, Nita 
was sure she heard a soft laugh. So vexed and 
chagrined was she that she completely disap- 
pointed herself in her hope of making a favora- 
ble “first impression” upon Mrs. Brocklesbie. 

“Mr. Brocklesbie would have hired a carriage 
to meet you,” said that lady at the tea-table that 
evening, “but Gov. Winslow thought it would be 
pleasanter for you to ride up with his daughter. 
School-girls are always fond of each other’s soci- 
ety.” 

“Ts she his daughter, then?” asked Nita. 

“Certainly. You didn’t learn it from her, | 
dare say. She is very modest. She has received 
an unusually fine home training. Her mother is 
a lady who cares very little for ‘style,’ but both 
socially and intellectually, she is a very superior 
woman.” 

The following day Mrs. Brocklesbie took Nita 
to walk, and they passed the Governor's resi- 
dence. It was an elegant establishment, the 
house and grounds in the style of a French villa, 
with fountains, statuary, and terraced lawns. 

“The Governor is wealthy, and he and Mr. 
Winslow have excellent taste,” said Mrs. Brot 
klesbie. “The interior of the house is perfect. 


You, doubtless, will be invited to spend a day oF 
two there. Meb is very considerate, and not in 
the least aristocratic.” 

| Nita didn’t feel so confident of the invitation 





and, at a signal from Miss Winslow, helped poor | 
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Three days after, Mrs. Brocklesbie, who had| ‘See here, cap’n,” 
peen calling upon some of her friends, came home | Your comin’ out here without seein’ what’s worth 
with something interesting on her mind. “Sen-| while tosee. I suppose, of course, you've heard of 
ator Lovell’s son is here from Washington, and | Pai dimen, a ed epi as they call vee ” this 
Oe alee : ‘Ere tie | place. Well, I don’t care much for nat’ral history, 
js Gov. Winslow’s guest. Mrs. Winslow is to} “ ;. a 
cha anne an ane aula f i | bat Edo say there aint no animal in old America that 
give him a party next week, and you, Of Course, | can hold a candle to’em. They aint monkeys nor 
will be invited. Have you any thing with you | gorillas—they’re worse than all of em. They live in 
suitable for evening wear?” | this jungle, they walk on their hind feet like men, 
Nita had nothing, and her purse was not so | they build a new house ev’ry night of their lives, 
heavy that she could afford to lighten it upon , they cry worse than a young one, and they can fight, 
presumption. But she could offer Mrs. Brockles- | —well, let me tell you that, at the least, they are not 
bie no excuse, and the following day she went — - eens sa — 
out and purchased white muslin, gloves and 4 elinitaaaine eel pir rll try to introduce 
salt pen 3 H ~ ’ 
sash, consoling herself with the reflection that you toas big and as ugly a one as you can desire to 
they would do for “commencement.” | see.” 
“By the way,” said Mrs. Brocklesbie, on her I followed my leader on through the jungle. It 


way home from the dressmaker’s, “I wonder that | would have been a dismal tramp but for his merry 
Meb hasn’t called upon you yet. It must be she | voice and laughter; for you must know that in Bor- 


doesn’t know you are still here. She’ll see you | 2€° one rarely hears a bird’s note breaking the sol- | 


at church to-morrow, however.” = stillness. 
To church Nita went, but with heaviness of | Rose bad met gene rand betes eee to a small 
2 a . | rising ground, something like an oasis in the desert, 
heart. With the Winslow family sat the same | thickly covered with palm and mangrove trees. 
young gentleman she had seen in the cars. From this hillock we could look about us and see the 
“That young man with the Winslows is Lov-! dreariness of waste lying around. We had hardly 
dl. It is said he is engaged to Meb,” whispered | reached the spot when a shout, as of native voices, 
Mrs. Brocklesbie during the singing. | fell upon our ears. 


| : 
Services closed, and Mrs. Brocklesbie detained | 1 was a little startled, for the sound was any | 


Nita in her pew until the Winslows came down | thing but cheerful. | 


aisle. To Nita’s smile and bow Meb retur 
the aisle Te wate: returned | wakers, or Dyaks, as they call’em out here. They’re 


a cool nod, and passed without & word, Nita | loyal to the government, and wont harm anybody. 
could have cried _with mortification. Mrs. | ‘There they are. Hollo, thar!” | 
Brocklesbie was quick at conclusions. She in-} ‘The natives, four in all, came up to where we | 
stantly inferred that Nita was not, at the college, | stood. They were all copper-hued, and, with the | 
considered “a nice girl.”” exception of one, were clothed only about the waist. | 

At the eleventh hour Nita did, indeed, receive The one mentioned as an exception was clad ina 
an invitation to the party; and, though she ac- light linen suit, and spoke English quite fluently. 
cepted and did her best to conciliate her school- We learned that he had formerly been in the ser- 

penis ae vice of the government at Sarawak, and had thus 

mate, it was of no avail. Meb had, when first P “ 

ah leased with Nita’s vi “~ | acquired a knowledge of our language and manners. 
at school, been pleased with Nita’s piquant ways, | He also told us that his party were out on a bunting 
but her eyes had been fully opened to the girl’s 


excursion, and had already slain several deer and 
shallow character, and she did not now wish éo | wild hogs. 
make a friend of her. Besides, she felt that her| Jim asked them if they had seen a mias on their 
unladylike conduct deserved rebuke. travels, and was told that they had started one about 
Nita soon discovered that Mrs. Brocklesbie had | balf a mile beyond, but did not follow him. 
conceived a prejudice against her, and she wel- This information was the signal for us to be off. 
comed the day for her return to school. We examined our rifles, and the natives their bows 
“1 declare.” caid she to Nell CH aman — and arrows. Ialso noticed that three of the men | 
7 ; b ’ carried coils of rope. 
never knows who any one is! Who would have} we walked a long distance, and had reached an- 
thought that Mabel Winslow was a Governor's | other hillock, when Ali—the name of our guide— 
daughter? And there’s Nell Thornton, whom | cried out,— | 
we've made so much of,—her father is just a| “Ya, ya, Tuan; Orang-utan, Tuan!” 
shoemaker! *? About a stone’s throw from where I stood, I saw a | 
“Pye known that these ages. Who cares?” | huge monster seated in the upper branches of a tall | 
responded Judge Chapman’s daughter. 


nipa palm, on whose leaves he had evidently been | 
Nita’s mortifying mistake did not make her a 


feeding. 
Ss Ali approached the tree cautiously, while one of 
“democrat”? at once, but she was at least careful vt ai 
afterwards to conceal her silly notions about the 


his companions commenced uncoiling his rope, and | 
to shape one end of it into a noose or lasso. The an- | 
caste and “‘set’’ of her associates. True men and 
women estimate people by their moral and men- 


imal began to roar and yell, and, rending some of | 
the branches, to throw them down on the heads of 

tal qualities, not by their apparent position in 

society. 





his assailant. 

Presently Ali gave the word. One of the men who 
had formed the noose pierced it through with his 
arrow, and then, levelling the latter, awaited further 
command. 

You see, cap’n,” said Jim, seizing me by the arm, 
‘if that arrow hits whare it ought to, the noose will 
just fall over the critter’s head, and then he’ll be 
ours, as sure as life.” 

I watched every movement, At length the animal 
got himself in good position, the word was given, the 
arrow struck the tree, and the victim was fast caught 
in the rope. A loud shout burst from the natives. 
“Now pull, all hands!’ exclaimed Jim. I did not 
catch hold of the rope because I preferred to look 
on. All hands pulled at the rope. With a heavy 
thud, the mias fell to the ground, leaves and 
branches coming down with him. Instantly another 
noose was thrown around the animal. Two of the 
men caught hold of the second rope, and pulled in 
an opposite direction. 

“The worst aint over yet,” said Jim; “and, cap’n, 
you’d better keep your distance, and not be too 
neighborly with the stranger.” 

Ali now drew from his belt a long sheath-knife, 
and, watching a favorable opportunity, made a 
thrust at the mias—and failed to hit him. I then 
proposed to shoot the animal. But the natives shook 
their heads. Ali made another thrust, and slightly 
cut the creature on the thigh. The brute, foaming at 
the mouth, his eyes darting fire, and piteously crying 
like an infant, flew at his antagonist with a furious 
bound, and encircled his strong arms around him. 

Ali grappled him with frightful courage. His 
arms were bound so tightly that he could not use 
them. The ropes were pulled tighter. The mias, as 
if determined to die bravely, endeavored to bite his 
antagonist. At one time it almost seemed as if the 
native’s head would be severed from his body. 

“Why don’t you fire?” I shouted, angered by the 
brutality of the scene. As no one responded, I bold- 
ly took aim. 

“Keep quiet, cap’n!’’ yelled Jim, with all the tone 


ao 
For the Companion. 


WILD LIFE IN THE EAST 
Encounter in the Forest. 
By Charlemont. 


Some years ago comercial interests led me to Sing- 
apore, situated, as all my readers know, on an island 
of the same name, just east of Sumatra. 

This town is the largest and most important sea- 
port of what is termed the Eastern, or Malay Archi- 
pelago, and is to the traveller an interesting centre 
of many nationalities, varying religions and modes 
of life. 

After spending several weeks at this bewildering 
spot, our vessel sailed directly to Borneo, that de- 
lightful and romantic region, which remains only 
partially explored, and whose beauties of natural 
scenery and gorgeous and glowing splendors of trop- 
ical growth are unsurpassed. 

We arrived at Sarawak in the autumn, and were 
there entertained by the Consul-General, Sir James 
Brooke, (since dead, I believe,) and his family, so 
long as we remained on the island. 

While the vessel was being laden with merchan- 
dise, I, who have always been fond of the wildest ad- 
venture and exploit, accompanied by an old Yankee 
sailor, who had previously made several voyages to 
the island, and had learned to know some of its most 
interesting features, made the tour of the Sarawak 
Province, 

Inever shall forget those days of idle wanderings, 
and, to tell the truth, they were not idle days after 
all, for in them I satisfied my curious longings, and 
Stored my mind with a knowledge of things both 
vast and wonderful. 

It happened one day that we found ourselvés plod- 
ding through the dense jungle along the large in- 
land stream called the Batang Lupar. If my reader 
will open the large’atlas and find the island of Bor- 
neo, they will readily recognize this river marked of voice he could muster. “If you kill the beast, 
out by two distinct lines running south - easterly. | whar’s the fun? Ali knows his business better than 
The purpose of the double line is to show the great | you think.” 
Width of the river. Several other currents flow into| I was horrified, and failed to see the fun alluded to. 
it from all directions, and one of them is the Liugga.| Just then Ali and his antagonist, each of whom 

Between the Liugga and the Sadong Rivers, still | had been trying his best to get the better of the 
farther to the west, you will imagine a vast wilder- | other, both fell to the ground. 





said Jim, “there’s no use of | 


“Cap'n,” said Jim, “there must be a party of Sara- | }@d no pity for you, that’s certain.” 





Alicame off from the encounter with only a few , black and dry, It must have been the accumulation 


scratches about the arms and shoulders. 
“The critter’s dead!” shouted Jim, letting go the 
rope. | 


| of years. 


The next thing was to take home our booty. To 


| accomplish this, we had to retrace our steps to the 


“I'm heartily glad of it,” L replied; “but it would | house, and return with a good-sized wash-tub. It 
have been much easier and less cruel to have killed | was a tiresome journey, and very fatiguing, but we 


him with a rifle shot.” | 
“But where would be the fun, captain?” | 


were well paid, for there was about a hundred weight 
of good honey in the tree. 


We contented ourselves 


“The excitement, you mean, of the fight,” said I. with about half of it, leaving the rest for the follow- 


“T had rather go without the excitement, and be less 
of a savage and more of a man, even in hunting a | 
brute as ugly and ferocious as this.” 

Jem’s eye flashed in anger, but he made no further 
reply. 

We measured the mias, and found him to be five 
feet in length. The natives severed his head from 
the body. The face was hideous to look at, and was | 
about sixteen inches broad by fourteen wide. The 
forehead was idiotic, as we say. The eyes were 
sunken deep, the mouth was large, and the jaws huge 
and threatening. 

Since that day I have never beheld a mias, either 
living or dead, of such monstrous or terrifying pro- 
portions. Ali declared that he himself had seen only 
one larger, and that one required all the strength 
and skilful planning of twelve men to overcome. 

The animal lay dead at our feet. The eyes, still 
open, seemed to be peering out at us in agony, and 
as if begging us to spare his life. I could not help 

| an expression of pity, whereupon Jem exclaimed,— 
“That will do for women, but the mias would have 





ee 


FOREVER. 


Those who love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death, 
Are laid upon their graves. 


For death the poor life saves, 
And life all pure is love; and love can reach 
From heaven to earth: and nobler lessons teach 
Than those by mortals read. 


Well blest is he who has a dear one dead; 
A friend he has whose face will never change— 
A dear communion that will not grow strange; 
The anchor of love is death. 





a. oe 
For the Companion. 


BEE-HUNTING. 
A long time ago, when I was a young man, I spent 
a year out West on one of those farms that are as 
large as an Eastern county, I had almost said State. 
Our “clearing” extended for about a half a mile 
beyond the log cabin, and then began the forest. 
One day, as the “old man” and I were felling some 
trees, he said, “I reckon there’s a bee-tree not far 
from here.” 
“How do you know?” I asked. 
“Well, one reason is because I see plenty of bees 
buzzin’ round,”’ he shrewdly replied. 
“A very good reason, indeed; but do you suppose 
it would be possible for us to discover the tree?” 
“Nothin’ easier. I mean to hunt it up to-morrow.” 
The next day the old man furnished himself with 
a small box, in the lid of which was a little hole with 
a sliding cover. Early in the morning he set out 
alone, and returned about the middle of the fore- 
noon. 
“Well,” said I, “have you found the tree?” 
“No,” said he; “but I’ve got the chaps here as will 
find it for me.” 
He held the box to my ear, and I could hear a low 
hum inside. 
“Now,” said the old man, “just throw a rope and 
an axe over your shoulder, and follow me.” 
I did so, and pretty soon we struck into the forest. 
“Now look here,” said the old man, “just you 
watch the direction this fellow takes.” 
So saying, he drew the slide, and out popped a bee 
from the box; and after walking about, as if to get 
accustomed to the light and take his bearings, off he 
flew in a straight line ahead of us. 
«We'll follow him,” said my companion. 
“Yes, but we can’t keep him in sight. He’s gone 
now !”” 
“No matter; he flies in a straight line—a bee-line, 
you know. We must keep on his trail.’’ 
We did so for about ten minutes, and then the 
hunter liberated another of his little captives, whose 
course we pursued still further into the dense woods. 
Every ten minutes or more the hunter let out a bee 
from the box; and we took care to follow his direc- 
tion, no matter what the obstable that lay in our 
path; and the obstacles were by no means few nor 
easy to overcome. 
By-and-by we noticed a bee that we liberated, circle 
round a tree about twenty feet away. It required 
sharp eyes to see him, but a person gets his faculties 
very much improved by this kind of work. 
Two more bees took the like course, and lighted 
on the same tree several feet above our heads. 
‘“‘Here’s the nest!’ said the hunter, clapping his 
hand on the trunk, and taking a long breath. 
The first thing we did was to light a fire, or rather, 
to get up a big smoke with dried twigs, and moss, 
and dead leaves, at the foot of the tree. 
“That will stupefy them,” said the old man. “We 


ing day. 


It was a profitable day’s work, as it furnished us 


with abundance of honey for winter use. 


Many times since then I have come across bee- 


| trees, and seen the honey oozing out of them and 
running down like turpentine; and hence I could 
understand the meaning of the Scripture which 
| speaks of the land “flowing with milk and honey.” 


+o -—- -— 


For the Companion. 


GEO. STEPHENSON, ENGINEER. 


| 





STEPHENSON’S HOUSE. 


I was once acquainted with a very good old lady 
who gave it as her honest opinion that the locomo- 
tive is one of the grandest creations of God. 

The remark struck me at first as exaggerated. 
But the other day, while I was standing in a depot, 
and was looking at a “new machine,” which the en- 
gineer said had just come out of the shop, I recalled 
the words that had been spoken years before, and 
did not think they were so much of an exaggeration 
after all; for I also had in mind the old saying, and 
a true one, too, that man neither creates nor de- 
stroys. 

What a noble, powerful and awe-compelling piece 
of mechanism a locomotive is! 

An iron-horse, with the most potent and irresisti- 
ble force of nature pent up within its gilded frame. 
Its every movement is graceful. It yields to the 
laws of obedience; and never goes astray, unless 
forced out of its path against its-will by the neglect 
or wickedness of those whose duty it is to minister 
to its wants, and heed the laws which govern it. 
Man was only the agent of such a creation as this. 
It was a higher power than man’s intellect and 
genius that shaped its form, gave it the inspiration 
of active life, and has made it employ this life in 
the service of all the world. 

But that first human agent in its creation was no 
ordinary man. He was highly favored of Provi- 
dence; and by his own consciousness of well-doing, 
conferred upon his race one of the greatest of pub- 
lic benefits. Such a one should not be forgotten. 

If you had been a citizen of Dewly-burn, England, 
some eighty-five years ago, you would have noticed 
awee bit of a boy tending a neighbor's cows for 
only four cents a day, in a pasture on Dewly-bog. 
While the cows were chewing their cuds he was 
either bird-nesting, or making reed-whistles, or ex- 
perimenting with queer-shaped water-wheels. You 
wouldn’t have exactly termed him a lazy boy, but 
would doubtless have thought that tending cows was 
with him neither an agreeable nor a paramount 
pursuit. 

And then, when the cows had been driven home, 
you might, perhaps, have heard him whistling up 
the lane for a certain Tom Tholoway! And, when 
Tom had made his appearance, you might have been 
curious enough to behold them hurrying off to the 
bog, where there was plenty of elay to work with. 

While Tom was searching for the choicest reeds 
for imaginary steam-pipes, his companion would 
have busied himself making imaginary steam-en- 
gines. Whatever put such an idea into his head no- 
body knew; but that he was “a good-for-nothing 
lout,’’ nobody doubted. 

Ah, this was the only primary school that George 
Stephenson ever knew. 

The damp clay-pit was his bench, the damp clay- 
pit was his books, and genius was his school-master. 
But who, that will now look back to those early 
days, will say that it was not a school of most excel- 
lent discipline ? 

What was his grammar school ? 

If you had visited Dewly-burn, some years later, 





couldn’t do much if they knew what we were up 
| to.” 

| With no little difficulty I climbed the tree, and got 
the rope around it as far up as I could; then we took 


and easier than we expected, for it was rotten at the 
core. 





hess of coarse grass, wet in the earlier, and dry and | Ali now quickly drew out the arm which held the 
parched in the later season of the year, through | knife, and plunged the blade into the breast of the 
Which we were wending our way. | animal, It was a mortal wound, 





turns at felling it; but it came down much quicker 


When it fell, it split in two, and laid open the 


sweet store-house of the bees, who were buzzing 
about in the smoke in a distracted and imbecile sort 
| of way, but quite inoffensive. 

| About three yards of the trunk were filled with 
excellent honey, the lower part, however, being old, 


and could have gone down into the colliery, you 
| would have seen young Stephenson picking coals at 
six pence a day, and learning his first lesson in 
mathematics, — that profit depends upon labor. 
Then, driving the gin-horse at eight pence, he 
learned his first lesson in mechanics,—that motion 
| depends upon force. Finally, fleeing from the own- 
er of the colliery, lest he should be thought too 
small a boy to earn a shilling a day, subjected to in- 
| sult and the envious jeers of his fellows, he learned 
his first important lesson of life,—that independence 
makes the man. 
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Some boys 


have graduated from college. 
think that 
classed with this very limited number. 


George 


To be sure, he knew nothing of those accumu- 
lated facts which mark the scholar; he possessed 
literally nothing of book-learning, so called, but 
he treasured that which is, in one sense, greater 
than book-learning-——a combination of energetic 


force, of enterprising will and of experience. 





FIRST RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 


Printers say that the letter ‘e’’ 
used in composition. 


is most often 
Remember, also, that three 
of the most important words in the language be- 
gin with “e,’— 
Energy! 
Enterprise! 
Experience! 


They stand among our best guides and teach- | 


ers. 

Fortune favored Stephenson wherever he went, 
from one calling to another, From a shilling a 
day, his wages were advanced to twelve shillings 
a week. 

When he was eighteen years of age, he became 
an engineer; and, whilst sitting by his fire, he 
was only too glad to have somebody read to him 
from a stray book or newspaper,—for he could 
not read himself. 

By this means he chaneed to learn, for the 
first time, that a certain James Watt had made a 
wonderful engine, and in order to be able to read 
and study the description of it himself, he con- 
cluded to go to anight school at three pence a 
week, to learn his letters. 

On his nineteenth birthday he received a pres- 
ent, —a slip of eard,on which was written his 

sefove the day ended, he could write the 
two words, without lookingat the copy. I don’t 
believe there was a happier boy in England, at 
that moment, for while looking at the writing, 
he exclaimed, 


name, 


“Lam now a made man for life.’ 

In the 1799 went to another 
night-school, where he “took to figures so won- 
derful.””) While tending his engine by day, he 
managed to tind time in which to work out his 
sums upon his slate. He began with addition 
mud ended with the “rule of three.” 

Ere long the school-master told him that he 
himself knew nothing beyond the “rule of three,” 
and advised him to graduate, 


winter of he 





AN EARLY 


FRENCH ENGINE, 


There is an old saying, that a man’s school 
days end with marriage, which is all very true, 
But a man’s education—the drawing out of his 
faculties, aspirations and fitness for certain ends 
in life 

A truly great man 


-never ceases, 
what a pity that all men 
eannot so be called—never remains satisfied with 


well-doing, but keeps always restless until the | 


work is done. The work of such a man is done 
only when he can do no more. 

When George Stephenson took home a wife, 
he knew how to read, and write, and cipher, and 
to run an engine, Indeed, he was known far 
and wide as an able engineer, and many colliery 
owners were in quest of his services. Wherever 
he went he was sure of a job,—and that meant, 
at least, victuals and drink. 

He did not settle down, however, with this 
mere satisfaction resting upon his mind. Vict- 
uals and drink were not the only means of life. 
A higher motive than to merely keep soul and 
body together was his. 


Insicad of gossiping with his young wife, he 


, when they graduate from a gram- 
mar school, know more than some others who 
I am inclined to 
Stephenson ought to be 


mysterious laws which govern its action. 
Study—this was his motto. 
prove self alone, but others also. 


Study not to im-! 
I need not say, | joining the Pretender’s forces before they suffered 


DEC. 3, 1874, 





| career was a short and unfortunate one. 
But little more than a month elapsed after his 


what is well known, that his ambition did not; a decisive defeat by the troops loyal to King 


fail of its object. 

Like most inventions, the steam locomotive 
was gradually made. It embodied the ideas of 
| successive inventors, the labors of one being 
| taken up and carried forward to greater utility 
| by another. Our second cut represents an en- 
| gine invented by Cuynot, a French mechanic in 
| 1769. It was composed of two single acting cyl- 
|inders, the pistons acting on the front wheel. 
| Its speed was two and one-half miles an hour, 

In 1814 Stephenson placed a locomotive on the 
| Kellingworth Railway; and this locomotive, 
which he improved the next year, was the pa- 
rent of the whole race of locomotives. Fifteen 
years later, he drove The Rocket across Chat- 
Moss, at the rate of thirty miles an hour; and 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, where, in a coal-pit, 
he had first learned to depend upon himself, he 
travelled behind one of his engines to London, 
in nine hours. 

In the heart of London, a great and worthy 
people have raised a beautiful monument, on the 
base of which are inscribed the words,— 

“George Stephenson, Engineer.’’ 

Thousands of citizens and strangers walk by it 
daily, upon many of whose minds the sight of 
the marble structure and the imposing statue 
leaves no permanent impression. 

| 








THE ROCKET. 


| But the sight of the locomotive, which thun- 


| ders over the rails in and out of the city, creates 
a feeling of awe and of respect, and the name of 
the great man who achieved the wonderful con- 
quest is not forgotten. Thus it is that his works 
are the most worthy and lasting monument of 
| the man. GEORGE L, AUSTIN. 


+or—____— 
THE FATE OF DERWENTWATER. 


; In the romantic valley of the Tyne, not far 
| from Neweastle, the famous emporium for coal 
jin the north of England, there stands a noble old 

castle, embedded in foliage, and surrounded by 
| many broad and fruitful acres. This castle and 
Jestate has just been sold at auction for over a 
| million dollars, 


It is Dilston Castle, the ancient seat of the fam- 
| ily of the Radeliffes, Earls of Derwentwater. 
Nearly two centuries have elapsed, however, 
| since it was occupied and kept up in splendor by 
j its ancient lords. An event of sad and romantic 
| interest is connected with their name and their 
leastle; and this event was followed by the ex- 
tinction of their historic title and the confiscation 
| of their vast estate. 
| It is worth while, now that public attention 
has been called to Dilston Castle by its sale, to 
| revert to the short and thrilling story of James 
Radcliffe, the last Earl of Derwentwater. 
| This young nobleman was possessed of many 
advantages which wealth, high descent, personal 
| beauty and grace, and a bright intelligence, could 
confer. He was courted and beloved everywhere, 
At London he was a general favorite in society 
for his cheerfulness, amiability and wit. At his 
| Northumberland home he was almost worshipped 
by the peasants, to whom he was always kind, 
generous and indulgent. Wherever he went, he 
was greeted with a hearty welcome. 
He married a young and lovely woman, ar- 


dently devoted to him, and was just. settling | 


down into a happy married life, when the famous 


rebellion of the “Pretender” broke out in 1715. | 


| The Pretender was the son of King James II., the 


George, at Preston. Young Lord Derwentwater, 
with several other noblemen, was taken prisoner, 
carried to London, and thrown into a gloomy 
dungeon in the Tower. 

Every one lamented that one so young and es- 
timable should have engaged in a hopeless rebel- 
lion, and thus have ruined himself and his an- 
cient family. 

He was speedily tried before the House of Lords 
in Westminster Hall, and found guilty of high 
treason. He was then sentenced to be beheaded, 
drawn and quartered. His beautiful young wife, 
distracted with grief, fell on her knees to King 
George, and, with passionate pleading, begged 
for her husband’s life. But the monarch was 
obdurate. 

On acrisp February morning the fair young 
Earl was led to the scaffold on Town Hill. His 
face was calm, almost cheerful. He bowed to 
the friends he saw in the crowd, and quietly pre- 
pared, by prayer and reflection, for his death. 
Then, turning to the executioner, he gave him 
some money, and told him what sign he would 
give for the fatal blow of the axe. 

He would repeat, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
soul,” twice, and then lift his hand. Laying his 
head deliberately on the block, he repeated the 
words and made the sign; and at that instant the 
axe descended and severed his head from the 
body at a single blow. 

The Earl’s title was abolished, and his estates 
confiscated and given to Greenwich Hospital; and 
thus came to an end the long and famous line of 
the Lords of Derwentwater. 

P pwn me 
RELIGION. 
Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below ? 
Would’st thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of woe? 
Her dwelling is not only 
In temples built for prayer; 
For home itseif is lonely 
Unless her smile be there? 
Wherever we may wander, 
Tis all in vain we roam 


If worshinpless her altar 
At home—sweet home ! 


Barton. 
——— 
DISEASE AND ITS ENEMY. 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness,”’ says the old 
proverb, and a very forcible remark it is. To 
expand the idea a little, it is perfectly true to say 
that cleanliness is to the body what religion is to 
the soul, as sure a protector against many of the 
bodily ailments, as good principles inspired by 
love to God are the surest protector against 
temptation and sin. 

One of the greatest evils to the human race is 
contagious or infectious disease, or disease that 
without being contagious is epidemic. A conta- 
gious disease is communicated directly from one 
person to another. An infectious disease is one 
the germs of which may be carried through the 
air. Epidemic means prevalent—affecting num- 
bers of people at the same time. The most ter- 
rible forms of such diseases are the Asiatic chol- 
era, small-pox, typhus, yellow fever and the 
plague. 

As far back almost as human knowledge goes 
pestilences have been known. A plague was 


were wandering in the wilderness. We read of 
similar visitations in the oldest works of the 
most ancient historians. Again and again has a 
plague rolled over the earth, usually from east 


ing angel sent by the Almighty to punish a sinful 
race for their misdeeds. 
There is abundant reason to believe that the 


fourteenth century, known as the Black Death, 
and which certainly reached as far to the north 
and west as Ireland and Iceland, produced ef- 
fects that bear directly upon our daily life in 
America, though at that time this continent was 
unknown to Europeans. 

The plague returned to its old haunts frequent- 
ly and fatally, as late as the seventeenth century. 
The last time it visited England was in 1665, 
when the Great Plagne occurred. One year after, 








| respectable quarters. 


used to nestle, and from which it spread to more 
Never again did it gain a 
foothold in London. 

These epidemic diseases are the children of 


Stuart King, who had been driven from his| filth, and thrive only where filth is. With the 
throne more than a quarter of a century before | spread of civilization, the cleanliness of the hu- 


by William of Orange; and the rebellion was an 


| 


man race has steadily improved, and the great 


attempt on his part to recover his father’s throne | enemy, disease, has been just as steadily crowd- 


by force. 


ed to the wall, The habits of the English people 


Tn an evil moment the young Earl of Derwent-' only two centuries ago were such as would now 


sent against the children of Israel when they | 


to west, realizing the terrible idea of the destroy- | 


great plague which swept over Europe in the! 


in 1666, the Great Fire of London destroyed the | 
|noisome and filthy places where the destroyer 


improved his spare hours in the evening by. water espoused the Pretender’s cause. He gath- be regarded as disgusting. Cholera can be ang 
studying the principles of mechanics. He knew ered together his peasantry and armed them, and | is made a terror for people in dirty cities only 
how to tend an engine; he now sought out those} marched to join the rest of the rebels. But his Yellow fever has often been barred out of citios 


| by thorough purification of the streets, sewer, 
and houses. 

| It is of course not true that every man who at. 
| tends to personal cleanliness is insured against 

epidemic disease; he can only render himself lesg 

| liable to infection. The assistance of whole com. 
munities is needed to prevent the introduction 
of such destroying agents. 

Probably if there should be as great improve. 
ment in the direction of cleanliness in the next 
two hundred years as there has been since the 
Great Plague of London, epidemics would be 
wholly unknown except among the irreclaimably 
dirty people of Asia and Eastern Europe. y 

Water is the great purifier. If used intelli. 
gently, it makes the most densely peopled quar. 
ter of a great city as secure against a pestilence 
as a residence on a mountain-top. 

Famine brings pestilence; and consequently 
food, wholesome and in abundance, is necessary, 

Fortunately, since the days of railroads an 
steamboats, it is so easy to get food from one 
part of the world to another, that famine is not 
greatly to be feared in any civilized country. 

But it is easier to be dirty than to be clean, and 
in this is the danger from the terrible scourges 
of disease. Hence the chief security must come 
from a free use of water in cleansing, and in 
| such systems of ventilation as will let the pure 
air into all the dark and dismal dens that are 
still too common. 





+o 
SHRINKING FROM A GIFT. 


Charles Sumner would never take a gift, and he 
represented at one extreme the manliness and inde- 
pendence of the American character. But these 
qualities are never so touchingly exhibited as in the 
embarrassment and mental struggle of honest, hard- 
working men, accustomed to self-reliance, when re- 
duced by calamity to sudden want with their help- 
less families, and presented by kind hands with gra- 
tuitous relief. Any thing that seems like a charity 
to them shocks their self-respect, and only the dire 
distress of those dearer than themselves will over- 
come their reluctance to take what they cannot pay 
for. 

Many instances of this were seen at the distribu- 
tion of the Relief Committee to the sufferers by the 
Mill River disaster. We select the following from 
the letter of one of our correspondents, who was an 
eye-witness: 


To sturdy, honest men, who had never had to say 
“thank you” to any man for what their wives and 
children ate and drank, it was hard to step over the 
threshold of the Town Hall at Northampton, where 
the supplies were sent. 

“T tell you, ma’am,” said one fine-looking, open- 
faced man, whose hands showed they had provided 
for his family, but who could call one of the rich 
manufacturers brother, “I tell you, ma’am, this 
is a hard thing to do, to come begging,”’ and he hesi- 
tated, as though doubtful even there whether he 
would step inside the door. 

“But we don’t call it begging,” said the pretty 
woman who held the door open for him, while her 
bright eyes smiled all the welcome any man could 
ask. These things are all here as gifts to you and 
your friends, and you do us a favor when you come 
and select them.” 

He shook his head with a doubtful smile. 

“That sounds well,’”’ he said, “but words can’t 
change what it really is. I’ve seen the day whenI 
shouldn’t have thought myself much more disgraced 
by putting my head into a halter than by begging for 
my wife and children; but when I see them without 
a change of clothing to their backs, my own hands as 
strong and as willing as ever, the house, shop, tools 
and work all gone, what is a man to do? I must 
take them from you, ma’am, and thank you kindly.” 

Then came another man who could not say even 28 
much asthis. He followed the lady who was leading 
him from one large pile to another, with a dazed, 
heavy face, asking for nothing ; and when, in despair, 
| she lifted one article after another, asking him if he 
| thought it would fit his wife or children, he only an- 

swered bitterly, “Yes, I suppose so.”” 





| —_—_—_~or 
! 


WHAT THEY DIE OF IN LONDON. 
It is evident that the schoolmaster is not abroad as 
| much as he should be in certain parts of England. 
! A number of candidates applied for minor places in 
the general post-office at London. They were re- 
quired to make written statements as to the medical 
history of themselves and their families. The ex- 
tent of their ignorance may be judged by these ex- 
pressions: ‘Father had a sunstroke, and I caught it 
of him;’’ “My little brother died of some funny 
name;” “A great white cat drawed my sister's 
breath, and she died of it;’’ “Apperplexity ;”’ “Par- 
| asles;” “Burralger in the head; “Rummitanic 
pains ;” “Shortness of breadth ;”’ “Indigestion of the 
| lungs;” “‘Toncertina in the throat ;’’ “Pistoles on the 
| back ;” all of which shows that if, as Dogberry says, 
“to write and to read comes by nature,” spelling is 
not one of the natural gifts of such Londoners as 
seek for minor appointments in the general post- 
| office. 





————— 

| REFUSING TO LIE. 

| In royal courts it is not uncommon for men to sac- 

| rifice their truth and women their honor to the will 

| of the monarch. This was the law in France in the 
days of the merry Henry IV., and in England in the 
reign of Charles II. But there was an honorable 


| exception in England under George IV. 
This king had small regard for truth and purity, 
and could not appreciate the scruples of his sub- 
He had been married by a private ceremony 


' jects. 
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toa Mrs. Fitzherbert, and wished to conceal it from 
public knowledge. Charles James Fox so far yield- | 
ed to his wishes, as to deny in the House of Com- 
mons all knowledge of the fact, though he had been 
a Witness to the marriage. Lord Grey, though a lead- 
er of the party, bluntly refused the personal request 
of the monarch to prevaricate in the same way. He 
preferred his own honor to the monarch’s favor. 


ee es 
WIHIAT HARD TIMES DO. 

The election is over, and everybody is in good hu- 
mor, except the defeated candidates, and they, too, 
will soon exchange the frown forthesmile. But one 
of the mischievous follies of a political campaign is 
that honest but credulous men are made to believe 
that somehow,—they don’t know exactly how—but 
somchow, the party in power is responsible for the | 
hard times. | 

It is very common forthe political orators of all | 
parties to say, “If you want roast beef and three 
dollars a day, vote for B.”) It isan old trick. Jack | 
Cade, according to Shakespeare, promised the peo- 
ple of England, if they would make him King, that 
“seven half-penny loaves” should be “sold for a 
penny.” Punch jestingly tells of “a good time com- | 
ing when you shall buy two cents’ worth of snuff in 
a gold snuff-box—for a cent.” 

A Long Island fisherman was asked whether he | 
would vote for Mr. Tilden or for Goy. Dix, who was | 
his neighbor. 

“Well,” he replied, “I hardly know. 
Dix. 
times are hard; business is dull. 





I like Gov. 


now more than half an cel to a pot, and I don’t know | under the terrors of the wicked Inquisition, to deny 


but there had better be a change.” 
- : +o 
ASKING PARDON, 

Itisasign of obstinacy rather than greatness to 
refuse to confess one’s self in error. If one has made 
a mistake in judgment or in words, whereby another 
is injured, the only honorable course open is to con- 
fess the wrong and to make reparation. Some men 
think this too humiliating, but it is a greater humili- 
ation to lose one’s own self-respect by persisting in 
the wrong. 

John Jay was one of the truly great men of our 
revolutionary period. His character was without 
blemish, and he was more anxious to do right than 
to acquire popularity or office. On one occasion, in 
an exciting political campaign, he procured a vote 
of censure against a member of acommittee, whom 
he thought blameworthy. The committee-man lost 
his temper, and abused Mr. Jay roundly. On the 
next day Mr. Jay learned that his suspicions were 
not well founded, and that the man had acted in all 
honesty. He went to the man promptly and said,— 

“You were right and I was wrong. I ask your 
pardon.” 

The man was amazed, and replied, “I have often 
heard that John Jay was a great man; now I know 
it.” 


-— +o 
THE SHAH INSTRUCTED. 

It is not those nations who mine gold that are 
the most wealthy, but those whose people produce 
that for which gold is paid. When the Shah of Per- 
sia was in France he visited a school in Paris, and 
was shown an immense map representing all the ge- 
ographical riches of France. The ruler of Persia 
examined it with attention. 

“Here,” said the gentleman, exhibiting the map, 
“we have the fine freestone for constructing palaces ; 
there, the potter’s earth of which bricks or statues 
are made; here we have coal, there iron.’ 

“And gold?” cried eagerly the Shah. 

“We do not find any,” 
“but we gain it.” 








Itis to be hoped that the Persian ruler went out 
of the school with new ideas as to what constitutes 


the wealth of a nation. 


CLIMATE AND VOWELS. 


Climate, it is well known, has a marked influence 
on the habits of people, as it has on vegetables, fruits 
But it is not so well known that it has | 
an effect on language, in regulating the number of | 
In warm | 
countries, where opening the mouth is agreeable, the | 
vowels spoken with open mouth preponderate. In 


and animals. 


vowels and consonants in cominon speech. 


greatly in majority. 
dred letters is about the average ratio; in Otahe 
seventy-five or eighty to the hundred. 


and Germany consonants abound, and gutturals are 
Still farther north, the ratio of vowels 
is very small, and gutturals predominate, even among | English name of the creature. 
The mouth opens as little as possi- | 


numerous. 


the consonants. 
ble. 
—_———_+@>—___ ——- 


AN APT MEMORY. 


when he is most anxious for help, and working with 
great exactness when one least expects it. 


Ty serve him a good turn in extremity. 


A certain parish schoolmaster in the south of | 
Scotland was much annoyed by the obtuseness of | feriors. It is one element of their greatness to be 
one of the pupils in committing to memory the met- 
tical version of the Psalms of David, a portion of 
— is generally allotted to each pupil as a Sunday 

ok 


One Monday morning Tam, as usual, was unable ; greatness mainly to their 
to repeat even the smallest portion of his Psalm. | induced the people whom they pleased to give them 


Turning to the class, the master inquired if any o 


them had seen Tam on the previous day, or if they 


new how he had employed his time. 


This appeal for information was at once answered from Edward Everett the proof-sheets of a book 


I think he has been a good Governor; but did, made him really more the common people’s ben- 
We don’t average | efactor. 


replied the gentleman, 


In Italy, sixty vowels to a hun- 


THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANION. 





by a chorus of voices; one boy calling out that he 
saw him “guddeling minnews in the mill-burn; an- 
other that he met him seeking for birds’ nests; a 
third caught him bathing in the Kinn; and a fourth 
saw him pestering his grandfather's ass down in the 
meadows. : 

During this brief colloquy, however, Tam found 
time to recall his scattered recollections; and he cut 
short further depositions by starting in a low and 
plaintive tone his allotted Psalm: 

“O Lord, how are my foes increased! 

Against me many rise ;” 
which he repeated to the end. It is needless to add 
that further proceedings against him were stayed for 
that day. 





oe — 
SENT FREE TO JANUARY. 

We will send the Companion FREE TO JANU- 
ARY, 1875, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1874. 

CrRCULARS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS will be 
sent to all subscribers who wish them as aids in 
getting new names. 
scons ce ccpihnaaa 





WHAT GALILEO DID. 

It is fashionable to call Galileo a great man; but 
few can tell the number and variety of the ways in 
whicli he made himself useful to the world. He is 
chiefly known by his invention of the telescope, his 
discovery of the moons of Jupiter, and his demon- 
stration of the fact of the motion of the earth and 
other planets in their orbits; but he performed other 
services for mankind, which, though far less splen- 


That he lived in evil times, and felt obliged, 


in words the grandest fact he gave to human knowl- 
edge, is the one sad thing in the history of the old 
Paduan professor, “the prince of mechanics, and al- 
most the father of modern invention.” 


There is scarcely a branch of mechanical labor 
that has not felt the influence of his practical skill, 
or a modern inventor that has not owed something 
to his creative power. Of the vast network of ma- 
ehinery that sustains the fabric of modern civiliza- 
tion, there is no part that has not its trace of the 
labors of Galileo. He invented, improved or embel- 
| lished the barometer and thermometer, the pendu- 
}lum and the magnet, hydraulic and military ma- 
chines, the compass, the telescope and the micro- 
scope. A throng of less renowned instruments and 
engines, prepared by his delicate touch and unprece- 
dented skill, flowed from his workshop. His trea- 
tises on mechanics, fortification, and the laws of 
motion excited the emulation of Europe; and it was 
by his rare accomplishments as a practical mechanic 
that he was enabled to create that wonderful instru- 
ment whose revelations have founded a new science, 
and penetrated the starry heavens. 


ee ee 

A BEAUTIFUL SWISS CUSTOM. 
There has come to be something stirring and sweet 
in the very name of “Alpine Hour,” its associations 
are all so musical and full of the breath of the hills. 
What must it be to actually hear it—and hear it, too, 
on occasions such as is described below, when the 
voice of the instrument takes its finest meaning ? 


Among the lofty mountains and elevated valleys 
of Switzerland the Alpine horn has another use be- 
sides that of sounding the far-famed Banz des 
Vaches, or Cow Song, and this is of a very solemn 
and impressive nature. When the sun has set in the 
valley, and only the snowy summits of the moun- 
tains gleam with golden light, the herdsman who 
dwells upon the highest habitable spot takes his 
horn and pronounces audibly and loudly through it 
as o_o a speaking trumpet, “Praise the Lord 
God!” 


As soon as the sound is heard by the neighboring 
huntsmen, they issue from their huts, take their Al- 
pine horns and repeat the same words. This fre- 
quently lasts a quarter of an hour, and the name of 
the Creator resounds from all the mountains and 
rocky cliffs around. 
the scene. All the huntsmen kneel and pray with 
uncovered heads, 
quite dark. 


through his horn. “Good-night! 





and the rocky cliffs. 
to their dwellings and to rest.—Portsmouth Journal, 





nel 


THE GERMAN’S BULL-FROG, 


every time you use it. 





mind when you want to think of something else. 


“That is a bull-frog,”’ was the answer. 


“Yah, bool, oxen, frog, toad—I remembers him,” 


| 
| said the man. 
| 


A few days after he came across another frog, and 
| his employer being with him, and wishing to test his 


. : | memory, asked him if he could tell the name of the 
The memory plays strange antics, deserting one | anual " 


reptile. 
a 


a 
POLITENESS OF GREAT MEN. 


thoughtful for others. 
their politeness. Indeed, many have owed thei 


f | an opportunity to show their power. 


Silence at length settles over 
In the meantime it has become 


“Good-night!” calls the highest herdsman again 
again resounds 
from all the mountains, the horns of the huntsmen, 

i The mountaineers then retire 


That is a poor handle that throws off the hammer 
It is so with the so-called 
“helps”? to memory which leave only themselves in 


| An honest German who had recently arrived in 
| this country invented an original system of mne- 
| monics to use for improving his imperfect knowledge 
cold countries, on the other hand, where the mouth | of the English language. When he heard a new 
is exposed as little as possible, the consonants are | English word, he would couple it in his mind with a 
word already familiar to him having a somewhat ; 
4 similar signification, and thus, by the association of 
ite | ideas, fix it in his memory. Sometimes, however, 
In England | his system failed to work with entire success. 
‘instance, one day his attention was attracted bya 
| bloated batrachian which was croaking Iustily on 
| the edge of a marsh, and he asked his employer the 


For 


“Yaw,” he answered, triumphantly, “dat ees un 
A dull | oxen-toad.”’ 
boy ina parish school in Scotland found his memo- 


Truly great men are polite by instinct to their in- 
The greatest men in the world have been noted for | # Post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
pular manners, which 


Many years ago the errand-hboy employed by a 
publishing-house in a great city was sent to procure 





which he had been examining. The boy entered the | 
vast library, lined from floor to ceiling with books, | 
in fear and trembling; he stood in awe of this fa- 
mous man, and dreaded to meet him. 
But Mr. Everett, turning from the desk where he 
was writing, received the lad with re-assuring cour- 
tesy, bade him sit down, chatted kindly as he looked 
for the proof sheets, and asked,— 
“Shall I put a paper round them for you?” as po- 
litely as if his visitor were the President. 
The boy departed in a very comfortable state of 
mind; he had been raised in his own esteem by Mr. 
Everett’s kindness, and he has never forgotten the 
lesson it taught him. 

ee ees 
WATER AS A CHISEL, 
It seems incredible that water can cut its way | 
through solid rock. But the Engineer gives instan- 
ces of its chiselling power which are startling. 
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iugeta Goop one for 
is hot sat- 
turn the mon- 

WAYS SAFE. 


Nothing can convey a more impressive idea of the | .. he vate Bea, Sly a 
powers of water as a general agent than the wonder- | fifty cents. Tell him to se 
ful canons of Mexico, Texas and the Rocky Moun-_ isfied he may return the game a 
tains, where the torrent may be seen rushing along ey. Home ATTRACTIONS Ani 
through the incision it has cut for itself in the hard 
rock, at a depth of several thousand feet, between 
perpendicular walls. The greatest of these canons, 
that of Colorado, is two hundred and eighty-six miles 
in length, and its sides rise perpendicularly to a 
height of five thousand or six thousand feet. | 








Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—//arper's 
Weekly. 
Don’t forget to send three-cent 


siunp for a catalogue of 
all the games we publish. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
ons. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. | 
The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do | 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. | 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- | 
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before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
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about the old game of * Authors"; but how many of them 
know the difference between that and the NEW game of 
“Portrait Authors” ’ 

In p'ace of author's name only, in Portrait: Authors,’ 
there is his portrait, while the descriptive card gives not 
5 | only the title of his books, but a correet sketch of his life, 
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New England Farmer and the Companion,....... dad __ Only 50 cents for thirty-two portraits of popular authors 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion, with | and biography of each. , 
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The subscriptions to these Publications can com | Thereare single portraits in this zane that alone are 


mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- | worth the price of all. And as a game it is a wonderful 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need | #™Prevement on the old game of“ Authors, 

wee ¥3 Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re-| BS Eo : a 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. | 
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THE OLD FARM-HOOSE. 


At the foot of the hill, near the old red mill, 
In a quiet, shady, spot, 

Just peeping through, half hid from view, 
Stands a little moss-grown cot. 

And straying through at the open door, 

The sunbeams play on the sanded floor. 


The easy-chair, all patched with care, 
Is placed by the old hearth-stone ; 
With witching grace, in the old fireplace, 
The evergreens are strewn. 
And pictures hang on the whitened wall, 
And the old clock ticks in the cottage hall. 


More lovely still, on the window-sill, 
The dew-eyed flowers rest, 

While midst the leaves on the moss-grown eaves 
The martin builds her nest. 

And all day long the summer breeze 

Is whispering love to the bended trees, 


Over the door, all covered o’er 
With a sack of dark green baize, 
Lays a musket old, whose worth is told 
In the events of other days; : 
And the powder-flask, and the hunter’s horn, 
Have hung beside it for many a morn. 


For years have fled, with noiseless tread, 
Like fairy dreams away, 

And left in their flight, all shorn of its might, 
A father—old and gray 

And the soft wind plays 

And the old man sleeps in his easy-chair. 





Inside the door, on the sanded floor, 
Light, airy footsteps glide, 

And a maiden fair, with flaxen hair, 
Kneels by the old man’s side— 

An old oak wrecked by the angry storm, 

While the ivy clings to its trembling form, 


a 
For the Companion. 


A REMARKABLE HISTORY. 


There is now in the possession of the widow of 


the late Rev. D. 


mance, 


The book is one hundred and ten years old, as 
its title-page says it was published in Edinburgh, 
It is a small octavo, is bound in rough, 
homely leather, and is soiled, outside and in, by 


in 1764. 


much use, and is considerably 


part of it. 


Many of our readers must have heard of, or 
read about, the famous mutiny on the ship 
Bounty, in the South Pacific Ocean, The wicked 
and forcing 
them into a boat, left them to their desolate fate, 
This was in the year 1789. 
They then sailed to Otaheite, and all but nine of 
the mutineers chose that island for their home. 
The rest continued on to Pitcairn’s Island, tak- 


crew overpowered their officers, 


on the wide sea, 


ing with them native wives. 


On board the ship, in the chest of one of the 
A pi- 
So far, how- 


nine seamen, was that Edinburgh Bible. 
ous mother may have put it there. 
ever, it had been a sadly neglected book. 

The wickedness that prompted those bad men 
to their first violence soon broke out in their new 
colony. 
ly fell to murdering each other. 
survived the bloody quarrel, 


Smitten with a sense of their crimes, and soft- 


ened by the silence and solitude around them, 


these two Englishmen agreed to reform, and to 


try to atone for the past by better lives. The 
forgotten Bible now became a heavenly boon. 
They drew it forth from the bottom of the chest, 
and diligently studied it. 
cepts and taught them to their pagan wives. 

As their children grew up they instructed 
them in the same holy truths. 
pany became a truly Christian colony. They 
organized a little government and framed a code 
of laws—all drawn from the Bible. Alick Smith, 
the oldest of the two sailors, was the Governor 
or Patriarch of the settlement, 
him “Father.” 

Time passed and the colony prospered. Every 
one learned to work; the families multiplied and 
grew in usefulness and virtue. Pitcairn’s Island 
was 2 miniature Christian State. The Bible had 
created a colony of its own in the far South seas. 

Smith died at the age of seventy, commending 
the holy book to his people’s keeping, and ex- 
horting them to continue in the practice of its 
truths. 

Ships visited the island, and other copies of 
the Scriptures found their way into the hands of 
the inhabitants. In 1840 they allowed a good 
man to take the old Bible away, and so it came 
on a long, long voyage, to its present resting- 
place. 

Venerable book! 


His people called 


It has earned its rest—the 
only guide of a lonely people through almost fif- 


with his snow-white hair, 


M. Lord, minister for many 
years at the Seaman’s Chapel, Boston, a copy of 
the Bible that has a story better than any ro- 


worm-eaten, 
Rouse’s old version of the Psalms is in the latter 


They disputed and disagreed, and final- 
Only two men 


They learned its pre- 


The little com- 
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ty years! And when we think of the noble work | 
it did among dark hearts, that golden text within 
it comes with vividness to the mind,— 

“The entrance of thy word giveth light.” 





THE CITIES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
The cities of our country are growing in popu- 
lation and wealth, wholly out of proportion with 
the rural districts. It is a misfortune for a Re- 
public, for the strongest character and purest 
patriotism are nurtured in the country. The 
cities, at the time of the Revolution, were little 
more than large villages. An exchange says: 


The Boston of 1774, which proclaimed free- 
dom and defied the power of England, would 
scarcely rank to-day among the more important 
country towns. 

New York was more populous, but it was still 
confined to the narrow point of land below the 
Park. The thickly built part of the town lay 
in the neighborhood of Whitehall. Some fine 
houses lined Broadway and Broad Street, but to 
the west of Broadway green lawns stretched 
down from Trinity and St. Paul’s to the water. 

Trees were planted thickly before the houses; 
on the roofs, railings or balconies were placed, 
and in the summer evenings the people gathered 
on the house-top to catch the cool air. Lamps 
had already been placed on the streets. 

Fair villas covered the environs, and even the 
Baroness Riedesel, who had visited in the royal 
palaces of Europe, was charmed with the scene- 
ry and homes of the citizens. 

Extravagance had already corrupted the plain- 
er habits of the earlier period. The examples of 
London and Paris had already affected the Amer- 
ican cities. The people of New York drank fiery 
Madeira, and were noted for their luxury. 

Broadway was thought the most splendid of 
avenues, although it ended at Chambers Street. 
And twenty years later, when the City Hall was 
built, it was called by Dwight (a good scholar) 
the finest building in America. 

The streets of New York and Boston were usu- 
ally crooked and narrow, but the foresight of 
Penn had made Philadelphia a model of regular- 
ity. Market and Broad Streets were ample and 
stately. The city was as populous as New York, 
and perhaps the possessor of more wealth. It 
was the first city on the continent, and the fame 
of Franklin had already given it a European re- 
nown. 

Yet Philadelphia, when it rebelled against 
George IIL, was only an insignificant town, cling- 
ing to the banks of the river; and New York in- 
vited the attack of the chief naval power of the 
world, with its harbor undefended and its whole 
population exposed to the guns of the enemy’s 
ships. 

The Southern cities are yet of little import- 
ance, Baltimore was a small village. Virginia 
had no large town. Charleston had a few thou- 
sand inhabitants. Along that immense line of 
seacoast now covered with populous cities, the 
smallest of which would have made the New 
York and Boston of our ancestors seem insignifi- 

vant, only these few and isolated centres of com- 
merce had sprung up. 

The wilderness still covered the shores of Long 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware and the shores of 
the Carolinas almost as in the days of Raleigh. 

- 
MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 

A letter from India recounts the terrible adven- 
ture and strange escape of two men who under- 
took to kill a Bengal tiger. One of the heroes of 
the affair, if not deservedly the hero, was Mr. 
Boerresen, a Danish missionary. 


A few years ago the villagers near his mission 
bungalow complained greatly of a tiger that was 
carrying off their cattle. One day in particular 
they came and begged the Padri sahibs to come 
and kill the tiger, whom they had just seen close 
by. Mr. Boerresen demurred, for no one hunts 
tigers on foot, and they had no elephant. 

But his associate, a Mr. Johnson, once an offi- 
cer in the English army, but then a missionary, 
more brave than prudent, volunteered to go and 
kill the tiger. Mr. Boerresen endeavored in vain 
to dissuade him, but he would go. 

“Then,” said Mr. Boerresen, “if you will go, I 
go, too.” ; 

They had not gone far before they came upon 
the tiger quietly drinking by a river. 

“Pray for me,” said Mr. Johnson, “that I may 
kill the tiger.’”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Boerresen, “I no pray that you 
kill the tiger; I only pray that the tiger no kill 
you.” 

Mr. Johnson fired, but missed. In a twinkling 
the tiger leaped upon him, and he fell to the 
ground, the tiger upon him, savagely crunching 
his arm. 

It wasanawful moment. The natives had fled 
at the first sight of the beast. Mr. Boerresen 
was there alone. 

“Den,” said Mr. Boerresen, “den I pray, O, I | 
pray *mendous! I pray ’mendous, right out | 
was.-O Lord, spare his life! O Lord, spare his 
life!”’ 

He then ran off for help to the natives who had | 
fled, and told them to come with him to take Mr. | 
Johnson from the tiger. They flatly refused, 
when he laid hold of two men, one with each 
pstalwart arm, and walked them before him to the 
spot. There lay the poor man on the ground, 
and a few feet off crouched the tiger, watching 
him as a cat watches a captured mouse. 

With incredible coolness and courage, Mr. Bo- 
erresen, with his two unwilling helpers, walked 





him away! 
We think our readers will agree with us that 





| the name of Mr. Boerresen must be added to the | 


list of those who “through faith ... . stopped 
the mouths of lions.” 
We should add that the wounded missionary 
recovered, with only the loss of one arm. 
—— +e 
A SONG OF THE SEA. 
Caressing old sea! 
Lapping the land 
As the spaniel his sweet lady’s hand! 
Not always, they say, he is so: * 
Is he treacherous? No; 
But he has his own way,— 
Let him fondle and play. 
When he shows them his teeth in his fun 
Will the pebbles complain ? 
No, see how they run, 
To meet him again and again. 





Terrible sea! 
When the tempest descends on his path, 
He grapples it fierce in his wrath; 
He rages in fury relentless and deep; 
He sees not the sun nor the stars in its sweep, 
Until his long passion is spent, 
And his ire is ¢ontent! 
When God lays His hand on his arm, 
And bids him be calm, 
Like a child he sobs down to his rest, 
On the infinite breast! 
—_—_—- or 

PRES. LINCOLN’S OLD HOME. 

The scenes of the great and good Lincoln’s life 
will long (we hope always) be sacred to the Amer- 
ican people. Whether they can always be pre- 
served unchanged for his sake is a question 
which we fear will not be left wholly to time to 
settle. Reverence for historic antiquities is not 
largely characteristic of Americans. A corre- 
spondent of the Indianapolis Journal says: 

Accompanied by a citizen of Springfield, I 
made my way to the quiet street, where, some- 
what removed from the business portion of the | 
town, stands the “Lincoln residence,” now owned | 
and occupied by Col. Harlow, present Secretary | 
of State. 

A corner lot—on it, facing west, a plain two- 
story frame-house, with an L in the rear; a side 
veranda, surmounted by an iron railing, the lat- 
tice of the veranda half hidden by morning-glo- 
ries, the lot above the grade of the street; a brick 
wall, white at one time, rising to the level of the 
yard, on which a low picket fence is built. 

This I took in as we approached; at the door I 
made my bow toa young daughter of Col. Har- 
low, who ushered us into “Lincoln’s room,”’ as 
she called it, and I was informed that it was his 
room, and that during the war, while Mr. Lincoln 
was in Washington, and, indeed, until long after 
his death, the family who then occupied the 
house, left the desk, furniture, pictures, &c., re- 
maining in the room just as he had left them. 

The room, a double one with folding-doors 
thrown open—is now a costly-furnished parlor. 
Among others, a picture of Lincoln and busts of 
Lincoln and Dickens adorn the walls. “This 
carpet was Mr. Lincoln’s,” said our young host- 
ess. “And it has never been taken up,” added 
her bright-eyed little sister. “The wall-paper, 
carpet and this looking-glass,” said Miss Harlow, 
pointing to an oval, gilt-framed mirror hanging 
between the front windows, “are all remaining 
as Mr. Lincoln left them. His desk,” she added, 
“stood in that corner.” 

Standing in this room, upon this carpet, before 
the mirror which had reflected the rough fea- 
tures of his face, I thought of the awkward rail- 
splitter, the captain in the Indian War, the Legis- 
lator, Senator, President, who had made the 
place historic. 

Here, doubtless, the plan of the great senato- 
rial campaign was mapped out. Here the speech- 
es, which are now part of the political literature 
of the country, were prepared. Here, too, doubt- 
less, his first inaugural address was written ata 
time when the war-cloud, heralded by the mut- 
terings of its thunder, was gathering over the 
country—the deluge he hoped to avert. 

Thanking the little child for some flowers which 
she had gathered for us to-take away, we took a 
lingering look at the objects in the room, and 
one out, stopping at the gate to notice the 
ence, which resembles a school-house fence, after 
each boy has received a new knife for good be- 
havior—names, dates, initials cut into the base, 
and marks which show plainly that many a 
splinter has strayed off in the pocket of some 
relic-hunter. 

Most of the original fence has gone that way, 
except that occasionally whole pickets were torn 
away atatime. Where one is taken, a new one 
is put in its place, a supply being kept on hand 
for that purpose. The place presents a some- 
what shabby appearance, the consequence of an 
endeavor on the part of the owner to keep it as 
much as possible unchanged. 





———— 
NOVA SCOTIA GHOST STORY. 








straight to the man; the tiger glared steadily on | 
them, but never stirred, till, amazing to say, they | 
took up the man before him, and safely carried | 


It is an instinct in all living creatures to con- 
nect something fearful with sights which they 
do not understand. It becomes comical when 
the fright is caused solely by neglecting to test 
the apparition, and at least try to find out what 
it is. 

Pictou, N. S., is occupied by some twenty-five 
families originally from the West of Scotland. 
Naturally enough, there still lingers there some 
superstitions of the pagan world of long ago. It 
would seem that its shores are supposed to be 
haunted by a venerable bogle called in Gaelic 
the “Boddach.” 

Not long ago, in the winter season, two youn 
Celts went out skating one evening, and soon af- 
ter, a third, named Malcolm, went to the shore 
to join them in their amusement, and sat on a 
boulder tying on his skates, when his friends, 
coming round a point, mistook, In the gray of 
evening, their comrade for the aforesaid spirit; 
and one of them, pointing toward Malcolm, said, 


and away they went, making a straight course 
for the nearest dwelling. 

Malcolm, hearing their cry and seeing the ges. 
ture, pointing as he thought to some goblin be- 
hind him, equally terrified with themselves, 
“stood not on the order of his going,”’ but fied 
after them. This only added to their fear, and 
demon-haunted as they imagined themselves to 
be, their hoarse cries only added to the fleetness 
of their pursuers, who seemed to gain upon them 
every moment. 

Never before did three skaters glide over ice 
so recklessly—over a rough ploughed field, over 
fences and ditches they went—the pair in front 
surely gained upon by the supposed demon, Mal- 
colm, and he in turn made sure by the ado of 
those in front of him that all the goblins in elf. 
dom were at his heels. 

Breathless they reached the house, and with a 
bound cleared the threshold, and bang went the 
door in the face of their supposed demon pur- 
suer, who burst it open and fell exhausted on 
the floor, only to disclose the pallid features and 
well-known burly form of their trusty comrade 
Malcolm. 

—____ +> 


DESERVED A BETTER MASTER. 


Railway carriers charge heavily for transport- 
ing a dog; but a man who cares so little for his 
four-footed pet as to grudge him the price of a 
ten-mile ride, ought to go afoot himself. Says 
the Cincinnati Gazette, rather sarcastically : 


Next to his wife and gun, the genuine hunts- 
man is said to love his dog, and a striking illus- 
tration of the latter was presented a day or two 
ago. A man who has been engaged in shooting 
at the pigeon match near Carthage, to retum 
home by the train arriving in Cincinnati at four, 
A. M., hailed it at the Fair-ground crossing. In 
response to an inquiry, he was told that his dog 
could only ride in the baggage-car, and that it 
would cost twenty-five cents. The hunter took 
the animal by the collar and led him to the rear 
platform of the last car. 

“Take him in on the forward end,” said the 
brakeman. But the man didn’t take him on at 
eitherend. He merely rubbed the dog’s nose up 
to his legs and boots, got on the rear platform 
alone, and whistled to the dog to follow as the 
train started. 

The poor fellow stretched every nerve and 
muscle to keep up, but in half a minute was visi- 
ble only as a white speck jumping on the track, 
next was entirely out of sight, while his master 
rode contentedly into the city. 

An hour or so afterwards the dog passed Win- 
ton Place, about five miles from where he started, 
still at a full gallop, but panting, his tongue 
hanging far out, and his gait unsteady. Entirely 
deaf to expressions of sympathy from those who 
saw him at Spring Grove, he continued his loco- 
motion to Cumminsville, and may, possibly, 
towards night, have reached the city in safety. 
But it must have taught the animal to dodge a 
dozen railway trains to and from the city, and to 
hop over the planks of half-a-dozen trestle bridges; 
and it showed intelligence as great as his love for 
the undeserving master. 


If that man loved his dog almost as well as he 
did “his wife and his gun,” we pity the wife—and 
the gun, too. 





+o 
DROPPED. 

In the Shetland Isles the chief occupation of 
the people, and the one considered most honora- 
ble, was formerly the hunting of birds and eggs 
ou the cliffs overhanging the sea, which are there 
called “banks.’’ The pursuit was attended with 
no little danger, but the profit was also great. The 
climber was warned to abstain both from strong 
drink and tobacco, for if he indulged in either, he 
would be liable to become dizzy and lose his bal- 
ance. The following incident is rather an amus- 
ing illustration of the danger of climbing the 
banks, especially when the aspirant is neither 
experienced nor brave, and tries to supply his 
lack by stimulants. 


The man pushed up very briskly, without ever 
looking behind, till he had got to about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, when he stopped to breathe. 
The pause was fatal to his self-possession, and he 
called out in tones of horror,— 

“Men, men, I am going! I am going!” 

He still, however, held on for a little, and it 
was not till he had shrieked many times, “I am 
going!” that he did fall headlong. 

His comrades, having been thus warned, moved 
the boat out of the way, so that the poor fellow 
came sheer down into the deep water. At length 
he rose to the surface, when of course he was in- 
stantly caught hold of and dragged into the boat. 
After a good many gasps, and a considerable 
spluttering of sea water from his mouth, his only 
remark was,— 

“Eh, men, this is a sad story! I have lost my 
snuff-box!”’ 


ee 
THE AGE OF GOLD. 


The recent discovery of the mineral which lies 
hidden among the Black Hills is one more reason 
why this age, if any, should pre-eminently be 
known as the “Age of Gold,’ for at no other pe- 
riod in the world’s history has man possessed 
such immense stores of the precious metal. Sta- 
tisticians have long told us that our generation 
alone has taken more gold from the streams and 
mines of America, Australia and Asia than for- 
mer generations have won from the earth during 
the previous three hundred and fifty years. The 
famed El Dorado of the Spaniards, which excited 
the wonder and envy of the Middle Ages, sinks 
into insignificance when compared with our au- 
iferous riches. Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury the amonnt of gold has increased sixteen- 








with a hoarse cry, “that Boddach is after us!” 


fold, and since 1848 it has quadrupled. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 








For the Companion. 
CHARLIE’S 8’S. 


Little Charlie, precious darling, 
To his feat of walking, 

Now is adding daily, hourly, 
The charming art of talking. 

With wondrous skill his little tongue 
The most of sounds expresses, 

Till with the sweetest, quaintest grace, 
He stumbles at the s’s. 


Shoes and sugar plain he utters, 
Shillings, shine and shocking, 
And then, although he tries his best, 
It’s only ’triped ’tocking. 
He wants a ’tick to make a horse, 
A ’trong ’tring for a bridle, 
He ’tuck a ’plinter in his hand, 
A hand that’s never idle. 


He loves the *tars up in the ’ky, 
Says pa calls him a ’creamer; 

He watches Eddie ’tart to ’cool, 
Then whistles like the ’teamer. 
With nods and gestures freely used, 

He every word impresses, 
And twists his mouth in vain to join 
The consonants and s’s. 


A few more months will doubtless make 
Our little prattler able 
To say without the missing s, 
A ’nake was in the ’table. 
And some new charm will take its place, 
Though papa says he guesses 
There never will be sweeter sounds, 
Than Charlie’s broken s’s. 
EMILY HANOVER. 


—+o>—___——_ 


For the Companion. 


OUT IN THE RAIN. 





“?m drefful sorry, Johnny, that you wasn’t 
borned a girl, ’cause you never can make patch- 
work, or do any thing nice. When you’re a man, 
you can’t have flowers in your bonnet, nor your 
hair ali frizzed. Men never do. They have to 
wear the same things always. And you never 
can have a nice blue dress and a pink dress the 
way I do, ’cause you’re a boy. You'll have to 
wear a great, big coat, and a ugly, long hat, and 
awful big boots! But you must try and be 
‘signed, Johnny, dear, the minister says so.” 

Poor Johnny stood sorrowfully twisting his 
fingers, and watching Nellie, as, with a big darn. 
ing-needle, she sewed little pieces of red and blue 
cloth together for “patchwork.” 

It had been raining all day, and now Nellie had 
stopped playing with Johnny and gone to mak- 
ing patchwork; but when he wanted to make 
some too, she told him that he was a boy, and 
boys could not sew. 

Johnny was a very little boy, and no wonder 
Nellie’s talk made him feel bad. But he did not 
8tay sorry long. 

“When I’m a man,” he said, excitedly, “I’m 
going to sell peanuts on the corner, and stay out 
in the rain all I want to, too. Girls can’t do 
that! Mamma wouldn’t let you.” 

“Humph!” sniffed Nellie, though she adored 
peanuts, and secretly.thought it was “splendid” 
to go out in the rain. “You know you would 
take cold in the rain, and peanut men are drefful 
ugly. They never have but just one leg!” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “one leg is enough to 
8ell peanuts with.” 

Nellie did not know what to say to this sensi- 
ble remark, so she sewed very fast, and did not 
reply. 

Pretty soon she got tired of sewing, and went 
to the window. She looked out through the fall- 
ing drops, and wished she was that little beggar- 











girl with a basket on her arm, going through the | 
| puddles of water. 


“Johnny, grandma stays to sleep a norful long | 
time to-day, don’t she?” she said, after awhile. | 
“Y-e-s,” said Johnny, dreamily, for he, too, | 
yas going to sleep on the floor. ls 
Nellie looked out again, and wished more than | 
| ever that she “just could” be a little beggar-girl 
or a peanut man. 


long.”’ 
ought to go for the doctor, 
“Me, too,” said Johnny, waking up. 
me.”’ 

“Well, come and get ready; but don’t make 
such a noise, for grandma’s sick, I know, and 
you’ll wake her up.”’ 

So these naughty children walked softly down 
the stairs, and, taking an umbralla from the 
rack, went out into the wet street. 

“O, Johnny, isn’t this beauful?’’ said Nellie, 
shivering, and holding on to the umbrella with 
all her might. 

“Yes,”’ said Johnny, 
does the doctor live?”’ 

“OQ, I guess he lives along here somewhere.” 
So they splashed along in the wet. 

“I guess we'll just ask this man here,” said 
Nellie, after awhile. So she stopped him and 
said,— 

“Mister, where does the doctor live?” 

“What doctor?” said the man. 

“Why, the man that gives grandma med’cine 
out of a spoon,” answered Nellie. 

The man laughed; then he asked Nellie who 
sent for the doctor. 

Nellie did not answer, and looked straight at 
her wet shoes; but Johnny said, “Nobody. We 
went ourselves.” 

Just then the wind blew so hard that it turned 
the umbrella inside out, and Nellie said “she 
guessed they would not get the doctor to-day.” 


Johnny did not answer. “I think I 
”? said naughty Nellie. 
“Take 


rather doubtfully. “Where 


walk, and, taking hold of Johnny’s hand, they 
ran home as fast as they could. 

The next day the doctor did come; but instead 
of grandma, both Johnny and Nellie had to take 
“med’cine out of a spoon.” Ray Ricu. 


a. 
THE FIRST PATCHWORK. 


O, look! do look, what nurse has found! 
Such store of pieces, red, and blue, 

And green, and some with lilac ground, 
With buds and flow’rs of ev’ry hue. 


She says she’ll teach me how to make 
A counterpane for Dolly’s bed; 

This lovely piece I first will take, 
With sprays of roses white and red; 


And then this piece with purple spots 
Will look so pretty next to that! 

I'll keep my cotton free from knots, 
And make my stitches neat and flat. 


And, “‘when I’ve finished it,”’ she says 
She’ll line it with a square of white. 
O, Dolly, dear! your little bed 
Will be a most enchanting sight! 





“Nagano 





KING. 
The royal portraits promised last week. 


+> 
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A poor, ragged lad came to a ragged-school in 
London—a miserable little Arab of the streets— 
with scarcely a trace of the child in his face. 
One day, however, he presented himself in a new 
suit of clothes. 

“How is this, Mike ® ?” asked the teacher. 

“O, sir,”? he said, ‘ ‘sure, daddy’s a teetotaller; 
and I never stopped till I brought him to the 
meetings, and he signed the pledge; and look at 





me now, sir!” 


“Johnny, grandma must be sick to sleep so | 


Then she threw the umbrella down on the side- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first and second are both in yore. 
My third and fourth are both in store. 
My fifth and sixth are both in prime. 
My seventh and eighth are both in time. 
My whole is a valley of beauty great, 
Which is to be found in a Western State. 
J. 8. 
2. 


REBOS, 





eAnihioa 





A line of poetry. 


3. 


A LETTER FROM EUROPE, CONTAINING FOURTEEN 
HIDDEN PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DEAR JANF,—Our sojourn in Europe is almost at 

an end, and we shall soon turn our faces homeward. 

e are now at a place called Hochvanbure, not far 
from the Black Forest, at a primitive hotel right in 
the woods. We almost wait on ourselves, as a dam- 
sel of eighteen is the only maid-servant. The church 
and post -office are two miles away; and we have to 
send all our washing to Neuendorf, three miles off. 

However, we are not dull. There is plenty of fishing 

and shooting for the gentlemen; trout, salmon, roe- 

buck, hares, &c., are always to be found. I amuse 

my self with embroidery, and have ne: urly finished a 

white dress for Grace, in satin and polka stitch. 

George is still an invalid; reads all sorts of medi- 

cal books, and is pleased with a new one by Dr. Gott- 
lieb Jeffers, on * The Brain,” and “Das Hanbuch 
an Anatomie,’’ which the doctor sent him. We go 
next week to Dormad, You remember Dormad is on 
the Neckar, a lovely village, Then we go to Cologne, 
where direct your next letter, to the Hotel de Nord, 
the best hotel in Coln, as the Germans call it. 

We shall soon meet. My travels will fill more 
sheets than you will care to read. 1 have no end of 
presents for all, among others a novelty Lerwick 
cheese, which your father will like. I am glad the 
sun has pierced through his mental darkness and he 
is all right. In ‘haste, your friend, 

HARRIETT AYLORME. 


P.S. Isend “The Emigrant’s Farewell.” 


4. 
POETICAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


My Jirst is a letter that sounds like the ocean, 
Though sometimes a number it means. 

My second is used, at least, that’s my notion, 
Whenever Miss Biddy ¢ ooks beans. 

My third, in old times, when its form crossed the sky, 
Was thought to betoken fierce war. 

My fourth is a nickname-to girls we apply, 
Or an action we ought to abhor. 

My jfifth—’tis the last—is a letter you'll see, 

Which sounds like a drink used by both you and me. 

Lucius Goss, 


5. 
REBUS. 








Conundrums. 


Why are your sidewalks in winter like music? If 
you do not C sharp you will B flat. 

Which are the four most corpulent letters in the 
alphabet? O, B, C, T (obesity.) 

Vhen is a wife like a great coat? When her hus- 

band is wrapped up in her. 

Why were the soothsayers of old called augurs? 
Because they were such horrible bores. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hem-lock. 

2. Before you begin to explain eternity and im- 
mensity, study the multiplication table. 

3. Fielding, Moore, Keats, Newton, White, Lamb, 
Garrick, Cowper moaee, Dickens. Defoe, 
Garth, Shelley, Gray, Scott, Crabbe, Erasmus, Aken- 
side, Dryden, Shenstone, Foote, Southey » Campbell, | 
Goldsmith, Hume, Spenser, Swift, § terne, Gay, | 
Steele, Johnson, Wordsworth, Waller, Addison. 

4. King, lowa, Near, Debt, Ease, Rain. KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

5. Regiment, Regimen, Regime. 


Hood,' _” 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Nearly every one has been made aware by notices of the 
press that the new Elastic Truss really cures Hernia. It 
is worn with great comfort, and should not be taken off 
till the patient is fully cured. Soldcheap. Very durable. 
This Truss is sent by mail everywhere and Cireulars tur- 
nished free by the Elastic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
city. Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter 


Street, Boston. 
per day at home. Terms Free. Address 


- 5) 
$5 to $20 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 19 


FOREIGN STAMPS AND ALBUMS. ao 
tor circular, CHAS. RUPERT, Boston, Mass. 48-2 


| LARE ES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 49-4 


“Grass CARDS 35 cts. per doz. Snowflake o1 Mar- 
FT ble, 20 cts. per doz. Agents wanted. Samples tree for 
= et. stamp. Address P. O. Box 623, Newburyport, Mass. 









YOREIGN STAMPS.—75 for 25 Sart rare for 
25cents; 25 unused for 25cents. W. ASIIBY, Box * 
359, Salem, Mass. 49—1t 





50 CARDS with name nic -ely printed for 10 cents and 
vo stamp; 25 tinted cards with name for 15 cents. Ad- 
dress STAR CO., Clintonville, Conn. 49—lt 


GNOWFLA AKE Visiting Cards—l2 for 10 cents and 
WO stamp; 50 plaincards, l0cents. NOVELTY WORKS, 
Clintony ille, Conn. 49—It 
\OREIGN STAMPS —25 varieties, 10 cents. Cir- 
culars free. Address STAR STAMP CO., Lock Box 
15, Northfield, Vt. 49—1t 


BEAUTY'S Greatest C harm 
teeth. Use a a s Ivory 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & C O., 


=) EACH WEEK 

Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
legitimate. Particulars free. Address J. Wortu & Co.,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 45— 


EVER has such a chance been offered to the Work- 
ing Class as that by O. W. KIMBALL & CO.,, 
Augusta, Me. Full information sent for 10 cents. No 
Humbug. 49—1t 


J,OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. We are 














. Clean, sornd, white 
y Pearl Tooth Powder. 
New York 











We are now 
selling off our large stock at unusually low rates in 
order to close out. Send for price list ef cheap packets 
and get bargains. Brooklyn Stamp Co. » Mt. Ve ron, N. Y. 


PREVENTIVE.—Children that soil the be Aaing 
can be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Wate 
willdo it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug. 
gists. Beowdt 
5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not post: ul ecard) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowtlake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. WH. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 33 


WAC MIRTH AND MYSTERY; “or, 





AGIC, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, contaming Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc., ete., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp , by Happy Hours Company, No. 
Chambers Street, New York. 48 


ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE polished with InpExt- 
WO CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 3st 


IDNEY DISE ASES, Dropsy, and all disea ses of 
the Urinary Organs can be cured by the use o 
Hunt’s REMEDY. Thousands that have been given up by 
their phy ans tas die have been cured by Hunt's REME- 
py. Try it. W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, er Ov- 
idence, R. I. it 


WANTED... Age nts to ‘sell Visiting, Address and 
Business Cards. Complete “Outfit” twenty-five 
cents. Eighty styles and designs. Exclusive territory 
given. Silver-nickel-plated, wager -plated—any kind of 
type you want. Address “CARD PRINTER,” Newbury- 
port, Mass. 49—1t 


10 ELES ANT PHOTOGRAPHS 25 cts., 100 
for $1 50; 6 Card C ong 25 cts.; beautiful Chro- 
mos ie mounted), 25 cts.; Ornamental Cards, Red, 
Blue, Gold or Black, 25 ets. per dozen. Card Printers, 
with Ink, Pad and 3 al. Type, Trans ne TICtAeR, 25 
ets., and Embossed Pictures, 15 cts. per packa 32-page 





and cheapest 














Illustrated Catalogue. Circulars, etc., maile ‘d res to all. 
Address G. W. FISH & CO., Portland, Me. 48—4t 
BARE FEET under § a 


stylish dress would look 
ho worse than shoes with 


ragged soles. Ladies, if 
you want a_neatly-shod 
foot, buy ENGLISH 
CHE in NEL Shoes. They 
4n—2t 


cost no more, and wear longer. 
GANNON’ VISITING CARDS. 40 White Visit- 
ing Cards and 10 varieties for 20 cents; 
white, and 21 varieties, 35 cts.; 50 white, and 40 varieties, 
50cts. The above with your name printed in neatest 
style and sent postpaid to any address, upon receipt of 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned in every 
_ Agents’ price list and samples of ee Te; rent styles 
rinting sent with eachorder. W. NNON, Box 
$008. Boston. 49 

















E ATTRACTIVE. ~ 50 Games, ? inthe 
* 60 Cards, § use of 
Centennial Games just issued. ‘Ihe history of the 
U 8. Government for 100 years is briefly told on 60 
cards. ‘Ingenious, amusing and instructive.”—Libra- 
rian Astor Library, N. Y. “They stand without a rival 
in the home circle. "Philip Phillips. 


j5cents. Agents Wanted. “ 
41-391 E.B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, ‘.¥. 
” RPP PPP PPA No Charges for chafing 
RS Patents unless successfu 
TO INVENTO a hlet free. C. A.SHAW, 
PPPPPPPPA N10 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAKE 
HOME 


Sent on receipt of 


AGENTS ED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ fo the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents w ill have it for their 
children. C ontains 550 quarto page: s, With 50 full-page en- 
gravings. Price, $3 25. For territory address 

.§. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


43—26t Cae i Barclay Street, New York, 
9999 NOVELTIES. 2it'serp iictired, ‘Sitcet 


Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed 
Pictures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-page Pam- 
phiet sent free. Describes everything. 100 Envelopes, 10 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 44eowtt 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 
TING MATERIAL, 
od Foterat St.. Boston, Mass. 
. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
: Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
not St., Phila.; Se P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicage 
Send for Tilustrated Catalogue. 











| FREE SAMPLE to > Agents. LADIES’ ComMBINATION 

| NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos. Send stamp. 
DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 

T YPE Type pth t up expressly for Amateur Print- 

Ae ers b ew England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, , nny Masa, Send stamp for 











specimen book. 39—13t 








The Sursenivrion Prick of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 






New subscriptions can mnmence at any time during 
the vear 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by la 

PAYMEN ! for dag Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be ma ney « . Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NI THESE CAN BE PROCUT 
money ina registerc All postmasters 
quired t tte renevel yequested to do $0. 

The date again name on the in of your paper 






vs to wl time vour subseriy 
RENEWALS. -1 t 
money by ws before the date 


s paid. 


required after receipt of 














opposite your name can 
be chan 

DISCON'|! INt ANCES Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by | vhen a subscriber wishes 
his pay te \ i s must be paid, 

Always give the une of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Y name cannot be found on our 
books unl this 

The courts have ubseribers to newspa- 
pers are hell intil irrearages are paid,and , 
their paper ! discontinued, 

Letters to publisl lie be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & (OL, Y th’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





RECLAIMING THE DESERT. 





Skilful engineers are proposing to introduce wa- 
ter into the great «dk t of Zahara, and reelaim it 
from barrenness. Wherever artesian wells have 
been sunk, oases to oon formed around them, 
with ay abundant growth of grass and palm trees. 
The engineers are ‘eontident that similar results 
would follow on a! ersenle, if an artificial lake 
were formed in the d rt. As the level is consid- 
erably lower than that of the Mediterranean Sea, 


water could b 
The project may 
stacles hinder. Th 


introdueed by digging a canal. 
tsily carried out, but two ob- 
French and Italians, living 
larmed lest if the heated air, 
rom the desert to the Alps, were 


near the Alps, sre 
which now crosses 





cooled, the «] ould inerease and spread over 
fertile valleys. This heated air now melts the glac- 
jers, and if th is were turned to cultivated | 
flelda, its peeuliar heatis might be lost. Another | 
obstacle is the f {lint the great evaporation of 
salt water i he ok would make a salt region, 
uninhabitable the neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea in Palesti: 
> 


A PLASTER 
We remember a luce 
Brandreth’s pills onee eured @ storm at sea, 
It was a fair satire on the blind partiality and confi- 
dence of som ouls, Which made them 
mous pills for every com- 


ON THE BELL, 


decribing how a 





licrous poem, 


dose of 





simple 
prescribe those om { 
plaint. A similar 
cine occasionally provokes waggish sareasm now, 


Saysthe Portland County (Ct.) Press, John D., one 
of the best and kindest neighbors that ever lived, but 
notaman of many ideas on deep scientific attain- 
ments, had been ¢ cured when a boy of some painful 
attack by amusfird poultice whie h his mothe r placed 
upon his stomach. ver afterwards he acted as if | 
the world con Lno medicine but mustard poul- 
tice. Whatever a sick person's complaint might be, 
D. would recommend his favorite remedy as a sure 
eure. The town doctor, a well skilled and pleasant 


ignorant faith in a favorite medi- 














little body, when 1D. tir oved into the place, had 
many a langh at his prescription for all cases; but 
he grew so perels ent in the matter, and induced 
many pe ople \ om he attended to experiment fre- 


quently with mustard when it was likely to prove 
injurious, that the physician finally became vexed, 
and requested’ D. net to interfere with his patients. 
It happened t hata t time after the doctor had 
been obliged to nur iis injunction that the bell 
attached to ihe vill ‘ han h was cracked, and was 
rendered so nearly useless that a meeting was called 
to determine if it might not be advisable to procure 
a new one. 
Nearly all the 


members were present, and the doc- 


tor among the number, Several had spoken regard- 
ing the special business that had ealled them to- 


* project of 


gether, all favori 
‘ ed very warmly, and at 


bell, and D., 
considerable 





th. At the 


procuring a new ; 


»conelusion of his har- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


distress. Then if you said the baker was well paid, | 
or the baker was not hurt after all, Camp came 
forth from his hiding-place, capered, oe d and re- 
joiced. | 

When he was unable, towards the end of his life, 
to attend me when on horseback, he used to watch 
for my return, and the servant would tell him his 
master was coming down the hill. or through the 
moor; and although he did not use any gesture to 
explain his meaning, Camp was never known to 
mistake him, but either went out at the front to go 
to the hill, or at the back to get down to the moor- 
side. 


na 
| WHAT IS THY NAME? 

It is often the case that persons who write on the 
whole a legible hand, sign their name so carelessly | 
that a stranger.can scarcely make out what it is. 
Our editorial experience has given indubitable evi- 

of this. 
fallen into such a habit would do well to learn a les- 
told of Rev. W. S. Potts, 





dence Any of our readers who may have 


son from the anecdote 
D. D.: 

When aclerk in Philadelphia, he took a bill to a 
Quaker, and had signed the receipt with one of those 
hieroglyphic cartouches, sometimes seen on bank- 
notes now. The Quaker taking up the p: iper, si said, 
blandly, “Friend, what is this at the bottom ? 

“This, sir, is my name.” 

“What is thy name?” 

} William S. Potts.” 

“Well, William, will thee please to write it down 
under here plainly, so that a witness in court could 
know it.” 

Ever after Dr. Potts wrote and lived so that no 
man could mistake a word or letter. 


ss 2 = 
CHEATED, 


«Jenny cheated, or she never would have won that 
game.” 

“Well, 
they play. 

That was all we heard as we passed two young 
girls on their way to school. They were evidently 
talking over the last night’s frolic, but what the 
game was, Whether parlor croquet, or backgammon, 
or battledoor, or authors’ cards, or something else, 
we do not know. All that we do know is, that 
“Jenny cheated” in playing it, and so won the game. 
The other assertion, that “everybody — when 
| they play,”’ was 2 new idea to us. We had always 
supposed that an honest person would be honest 
everywhere, and would no more take an unfair ad- 

vantage in playing than he would be guilty of telling 
|a lie, or of ts aking what did not belong to him. For 
the principle is precise ly the same. ‘It is acting a 
lie, and it is stealing an honor and success that be- 
longs to somebody else. 


what of that? Everybody cheats when 






2 - 
TOO MUCH OF IT. 
A minister once cut short a musical performance 
of his chorister, who had sung three times the line, 
“T love to steal,’’ with the comment, “The case of 
| our brother is deplorable. Let us pray.” Here isa 
duplicate to match it: 


A farmer took his wife to a grand concert, and, 
after listening with apparent enjoyment, the pair 
bee ‘ame suddenly interested in one of the gr: und cho- 
ruses, ‘‘All we, like sheep, have gone astray 

First, a sharp soprano voice exclaime a, 
like shee P "_ 

Next, a deep voice utte red, in the 
tone, “All we like sheep”’— 

“Then all the singers at once 
like sheep”—— 

“Well, I don’t!’ exclaimed old 
partner. “Tlike beef and bacon, but 
sheep meat!” 

There was an audible titter in that vicinity. 





“All we 


most earnest 





asserted, “All we 


Rustieus to his 
I can’t bear 


an 
A PITIFUL SCENE, 

Last Friday, as the Orange County express came 
out of the Jersey City tunnel, woman shrieked 
that her baby was dead. .The little one had died 
while the train was passing through the tunnel, ly- 
| ing in its mother’s arms. It appears that the mother 
was on her way to the West to join her husband, 
who had gone on before. She was barely supplied 
with enough money to take her to her destination, 
and had not a friend to care for her within a thou- 
sand miles. She expressed her intention of carry- 
ing the body in her arms to her destination, which 
was an impossillity. Some gentlemen urged her 
to stop and bury the child in Paterson, but she clung 
to the little body, and refused to part with it or suf- 
fer the sympathizing passengers to aid her in any 
way.—Paterson (N. J.) Guardian. 











> 


SHREWDER THAN LOBSTERS, 

Nature may be improved upon in some things, as 
a lecturer found out when he compared a lobster’s 
| ways with those of little girls: 


A lecturer, wishing to explain toa little girl the 
manner in which alobster casts his shell when he 
has outgrown it, said, ‘What do you do when you 
have outgrown your clothes? You throw them 
aside, don’t you?” “QO, no,” replied the little one, 
“we let out the tucks.” The lecturer confessed she 
had the advantage of him there. 


> 


angue, the te tor arose, 

“For my part, said he, in a leud and measured | 
tone, “I think the bell ean be made as good as new, 
and do not hesitate to say that D. will coineide with 





Twould advise that his infallible remedy 


my Views. . 
mustard paste, be applied to 


for every thing, a good 
the fracture 

It is need iy that hearty and prolonged 
laughter followed the doctor's speech. 
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SIR WALTER’S DOG “CAMP.” 
Sir Walter Seott owned several dogs, and always 
treated them as intelligent companions. Perhaps | 


1 why they knew so much. One 
‘ars to have been a won- 
standing things. 


that was the rea 
of them in parti ‘ 
derful fellow for under 
The wisest doe | ever had, (said Sir Walter,) was 
one of the kind eal ‘bull-terrier.” 1 taught him 
to understand a 1 iny words, insomuch that I 
am positive the eomn “ution betwixt the canine 
species and ourselves might be greatly enlarged. 
Camp once bit th mker who was bringing bread 
to the family. | beat him, and explained the enor- 
mity of his offence; after which, to the last mo- 
ment of his life, he never heard the least allusion to 
the story, in whatever voice or tone it was men- 
tioned, Without getting up and retiring into the 
darkest corner of the room with great appearance of 

















A GUSHING DESCRIPTION, 
This is the way a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune treats New Jersey: 


On the slumberous outline of the coast she lay like 
a dimpled baby, her feet dipped lazily in the wrin- 





; COMPANION. 


| Washington Street, are the agents. 








kled waters of her low-lying beach, the dreamy 
| smile of Long Branch on her vl her eyelids closed 
| in the siesta of the seasons, Kc., &c 


| 
—_- _ 


A GOOD-NATURED traveller fell asleep in a train, 
ashort time ago, and was carried a few miles be- 
yond his destin: ition. “Pretty good joke this, isn’t 
it?” said he to a fellow-passenger. “Yes, a little 
too far- fetched,” was the rejoinder, 


| ONE MAN said to another, “Whie h is the heaviest, 


a quart of rum or a quart of water’ “Rum, most 
assuredly ; for I saw aman who weighs two hundred 
pounds staggering under a quart of rum, when he 
could have carried a gallon of water with ease.” 


THERE is nota proclamation of Napoleon to his 
soldiers in which glory is not mentioned, and duty 
forgotten; there is not an order of Wellington to his 
troops in which duty is not inculcated, nor one in 

| which glory is alluded to, 


DEC. 3, 1874. 





‘evconavammaerveosotss (PBREE NEW SINGING BOOKS 


Cau for Eureka Machine Twist and Eureka Button 


Hole Twist, if you want the best. Com. THAT THOULD BE UNIVERSALLY USEp, 


THE LEADER. 


For Choirs, Conventions and Singing 


TETTER, Salt Rhewn, Scald Head, ete., will certainly 
yield to the great alterative effects of the Vegetine. 
Com. 


THE SMOOTHNESS with which it works, the neat stitch 
or button hole it produces, its durability, elasticity, even- 
ness of fibre and non-liability to ravel, is the cause of the | 





Classes. 


large demand for the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and Button-; BY TH. 8. PALMER, assisted by L. 0. EMERsoy, 
hole Twist. Com. 


| Price $12 per dozen, $1 38 per copy. 
THE Provty, Self-Inking Job Press took the highest | —)— 
prize at the great Mechanics’ Fair, just closed in Boston, | 
the only Silver Medal awarded on printing presses. This | THE SONG MONARCH ! 
tells the story on the “little Prouty.” Safford & Co., 172 : 
| For Singing Schools, Conventions, Musical 
= Academies, etc. 

WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling | 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- | 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States | 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
greethan this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—N. F. Independent. Com. 


sy H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON, 


Price $7 50 per dozen, 75 cents percopy. 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


"| Set Pieces, Anthems, Hymn Anthems, 
tences, ete., for 


| 
| 
} 
| 





K® D WORDS. 


Kind words! how they the spirit cheer, 

When struggling ’gainst some adverse stream; 
They make the darkened way more clear, 

Which makes the trial brighter seem; | i 313 
Kind words, then, let us ever us | eal cae 

When we to those around us speak 
That we may happiness diffuse 

*Mong all whose welf: 
And if the Boys need be . 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat na! Shoe s complete, 
Kindly direct then to FEnNn¢ 

Corner of Beach and W ashington Street. 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE 


For a lady appearing in society with her face covered 
-ckles, tan, and other distigurement which the 
able to, while they can obtain a harmless toilet | 
F ation for effectually removing all such blemisl nes. 
Ask your druggists for a bottle of Geo. W. Laird’s * ‘Bloom 
of Youth.” You will be surprised and delighted with the | 
effect it will produce. After using a short time it will | 
leave the skin soft, smooth, clear and radiant in beauty. 
Price 75 cents per bottle. 


Sen- 
Choirs. 
by W. 0. PERKINS. 


50 per dozen, $1 50 per copy. 





Specimen copies sent, postpaid, for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & 0O., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0, 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y, 


Clarke's 


New Method ¢ $ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


| Beyond all Comparison the Best 
——— -| to be had at Book and Music stores. 


eee Sent by Mail. Price, $8.75. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES..71Siowarers Reape: 
POC, LT TS 


cihomsizcs | LEE & WALKER, }°*?.cusetent, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Chichester Patent Doll’s Cradles. 


Every little girl should have one. Name “Chic cipeeil ; SCHOOL i RIAD. 


on every cradle. BEAUTIFUL, CH and DURABL 
A new and thoroughly graded text-book for the study 
| of 


Chichester Toy Gains to match. This C radle cannot be | 
equalled for a present to a little girl for Ser music in Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
| Schools 


BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. ixereises. Also 20 Diagrams for the study of Relative 
It will hold a doll 20 inches long. For sale by all toy | Pitch, by which the tone of the scale can be successfully 
and furniture dealers. If your dealer does not have them, | individualized, making it the most complete book for 
ask him to send for catalogue, and take none but the “Chi- | schools ever published. Price $30 per hundred. Speci- 
chester.” | men Copies sent, postpaid, o z —* a nt ents. — 
men Pages Free. Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Pub- 
CHICHESTER PATENT SWING CRADLES. lishers, Boston, Mass, Gevett 
Mothers, you should have a Chichester Swing Cradle. ——_—— 
Mothers who try them will have no other. 
Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester. 
Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester. 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
No rockers to wear out carpet. 
No rockers to tumble over. 
No rockers for child to fall upon. 
No squeaking treadle to get out of order. 
No cradle equal to Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers, send for catalogue, to 
- GEORGE T. COMINS, 
154 North Street, Boston, and 
393 Pearl Street, New York. 



























containing about 300 Songs, Duetts, Trios and 














WOODWARD & BROWN 


| Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 


Fair, Boston. 


gr poms, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
HUNT S REMEDY f 


Kip THE CREAT N 

INEY mepDICl 

A POSITIVE:REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 


AND URINARY ORGANS 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
=. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. L 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
60 varietie 28 cents; 300 —— s llustrated 
catalogues, 25 cents; circulars free. 1 19 Court 
St. «» Boston, lace Established in 1866. dee3&jani_ 


_ FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y., 


his Ornamental] Visiting 
nt ee, —" 
Jreeto ail. 48-4 


SCSASRSDSS§ 


pound possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly 50 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol ecards. FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street. Boston, Mass. 35 


| Beautiful Deealcomania or 
1 0; | ere Pictures, with full instructions and catslogae 
erred 






48—4t 


AGENTS WANTE 


envaus Wishinbton 


By Mary Clemmer Ames, 1: portrays the 
“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, seatet doings, 
ete., of the Capital, as a wide-awake “Woman 
sees them.’’ It is the raciest, brightest, and best new 
book out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It is 
popular everywhere. with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another basi averaged G8 cach week for 
6 weeks! It outsells all other boo! t has no successful com- 
; is splendidly illustrated ; pace bound. Now is the 
time for all canvassers, both ladies and gentlemen, to make 
money. Agents wanted in every township. Send for circulars 
now, and see — testimonials and our large terms, Address 
- D. WORTHINGTON & CO., svi Conn. 


Everywhere for the best 
selling book of the year, 





w. 











nts everyiwhere to se 
Exact imitation of Ek 
ples in colors and d gold, terms, etc 







BY RNETT’S COCOAINE.—A PeErrFect Dress- 
ING FOR THE Harr. 





The Cocoaine holds in a liquid 








Sorm, @ large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, 


prepared expressly for this purpose. No other Com- 


suit the various conditions of the human hair. A single 


application renders the hair (no matter how stiff and 


dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is conceded by 
«ag for 10 cents. 100 for 50cents. Easily trans 

Heads, a es, Flowers, Birds,a&c. Agents 
. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., N. ¥. 


all who have used it, to be the best and cheapest Hair | 


Dressing in the World. 49—It ssa a J. 


THE PRETTIEST HOUSEHOLD PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Trip Three Months. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, Household 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amusements, 
Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Garden Decorations, &¢. 
The finest Journal of Household Art in America. 

The Young Folks will find in it useful hints on self-improve- 
ment, munners, society, stories, fireside readings. 

adies will be interested in its designs for household work, dress, 
fashion, housekeeping, ete. 

ower Lovers will be especially delighted with its directions 
about growing flowers and window gardening. Tells all abont Bulbs 
Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations. 

Price $1 50 per year, ine luding three chromos. $1 30 per year, in- 
eluding oe chromo. 35 cents on trial three months, including chromo. 
Getupa Club. Premium List “¢ ree. Agents Wanted. 

Window Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devot- 
ed to culture ot plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden ; has 
250 engravings and 300 pages. Price $150. 

Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, dy ait 
Eyebright, a chz ATMS new book on flower and out-door § gardening for 
Ladies. Price 50 cents 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household 
Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10 cents. 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 























46 Beekman, Street, New York City. P.O. Box 2445: 
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